STONE  WALLS 


—  Editorial  — 


Mulling  over  in  my  mind  the  various  possibilities  of  subject  matter  for  an  ed- 
itorial, my  musing  took  me  back  to  the  memory  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  people 
who  might  be  interested  in  starting  just  such  a  magazine  as  STONE  WALLS  has 
turned  out  to  be. 

We  had  gathered  in  enough  articles  to  make  a  beginning.  We  needed  a  name. 
After  several  suggestions,  now  forgotten,  were  turned  down,  someone  said, 
"STONE  WALLS."  Queer  name  for  a  magazine,  don't  you  think?  But  no,  we  said, 
maybe  it  fits.  Certainly  stone  walls  are  a  sort  of  trademark  for  the  New  England 
countryside.  Only  the  New  Englanders  used  the  endless  supply  of  stones 
thrown  up  to  the  surface  of  the  fields  each  year  to  build  boundary  fences.  Only 
these  farmers  used  them  to  build  solid,  beautiful  walls  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  earth  and  would  last  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  if  properly  cared  for. 
And  for  scattered  descendants  of  the  hilltown  people,  STONE  WALLS  would  be 
a  nostalgic  reminder  of  home.  So  STONE  WALLS  it  became  and  has  been  for  fifty 
issues,  more  than  the  founders  ever  dreamed  of. 
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Excerpts  from 

The  Autobiography  of  Samuel  L.  Campbell 

1824-1902 

Frontiersman  and  Oregon  Pioneer 

PART  II  —  To  Oregon 

Samuel  Campbell  was  horn  and  grew  up  in  Chester. 


After  finishing  school,  I  worked  at  vari- 
ous kinds  of  employment  in  and  about  the 
neighborhood.  Brother  John  and  I  took  a 
contract  to  clear  land  and  we  used  father's 
oxen  on  the  work.  I  spent  three  months  in 
the  nearby  state  of  New  York,  building 
rock  fences  for  a  dutch  farmer  and  learned 
to  become  quite  a  rock  mason  on  this 
work. 

I  taught  two  terms  of  school  and  had 
managed  to  save  up  several  hundred  dol- 
lars after  all  of  this.  Then,  1  had  the  desire  to 
go  west,  in  fact,  to  the  Oregon  country. 
While  I  was  working  on  these  various  jobs, 
this  was  the  uppermost  thing  in  my  mind 
to  save  enough  money  to  take  this  trip. 


When  father  was  in  Boston  attending 
the  legislature,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  several  well-informed  men  about 
the  far  western  country.  We  had  read  arti- 
cles in  the  newspapers  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  in  this  way,  1  had  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  the  western 
country,  the  probable  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  buy  the  equipment  for  the 
trip.  Now,  feeling  that  I  had  sufficient 
funds,  I  made  up  my  mind  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  of  1846,  to  prepare  for  this 
trip  which  was  considered  by  many  peo- 
ple to  be  more  or  less  a  hazardous  under- 
taking. 

Our  brother,  William,  had  recently 
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buried  his  young  wife  and  was  broken  in 
spirit.  I  asked  him  to  accompany  me  to  the 
Oregon  country  as  the  family  thought  that 
such  an  experience  would  be  helpful  to 
the  grief-stricken  husband.  William  con- 
sented to  go  and  I  was  indeed  happy  to 
have  him. 

After  telling  the  near  neighbors  good- 
bye and  receiving  their  well  wishes  and 
saying  affectionate  farewells  to  the  family, 
we  departed  for  the  far  distant  country 
toward  the  setting  sun  on  the  2  7th  day  of 
April  1846. 

As  we  passed  over  the  hill  on  our  way 
to  the  railroad  station,  we  looked  back  for 
the  last  time  to  wave  to  mother  and  our  sis- 
ters as  they  stood  in  the  yard.  Thus,  bid- 
ding a  final  goodbye  to  them  and  to  the 
home  of  our  birth  and  where  we  had  spent 
our  happy  boyhood  days. 

We  boarded  the  train  that  ran  from 
Boston  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  we 
took  passage  on  a  lake  steamer  for  Chi- 
cago. Before  taking  the  boat,  we  visited  our 
mother's  brother,  William  Soules,  a  few 
days. 

There  were  900  passengers  on  the 
boat,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  bound 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  a  pleasant 
trip,  even  though  the  boat  was  crowded 
and  there  were  many  different  types  of 
men  and  women  aboard,  but  85  percent  of 
the  passenger  list  was  plain  working  peo- 
ple and  farmers  desiring  to  find  land  and 
work  in  the  newer  territory. 

As  we  were  nearing  the  pier  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Chicago,  which  ran  out  into  the  lake 
quite  some  distance,  a  strong  wind  came  in 
from  the  lake  and  caught  an  unwary  man's 
stovepipe  hat  (this  type  of  hat  was  not  un- 
common with  a  certain  type  in  those  days) 
and  the  hat  landed  in  the  lake  not  far  from 
the  pier. 

As  the  bow  of  the  boat  was  drawing 
near  the  wharf,  the  hatless  man  hurriedly 


jumped  to  the  pier,  procured  a  long  pole 
and  used  it  to  recover  his  hat.  Practically  all 
the  passengers  were  now  on  deck  and 
watched  the  man  fish  for  his  hat.  When  he 
successfully  recovered  it,  they  all  gave  a 
loud  and  hearty  cheer.  Chicago  now  bears 
the  name  of  being  a  windy  city  and  as  the 
'hat  performer'  started  to  walk  up  the  pier, 
another  and  even  stronger  gust  of  wind, 
took  the  hat  whirling  through  the  air  and 
far  out  into  the  lake.  The  crowd  did  not 
cheer  this  time  but  gave  a  hearty,  and  al- 
most derisive  laugh.  The  hatless  man  did 
not  even  look  back  at  the  boat,  but  walked 
hurriedly  up  the  wharf  with  his  hair  awry 
and  his  long  coat  tails  flapping  in  the 
wind. 

Chicago  was  just  a  small  town,  the 
streets  were  not  paved  and  they  were  very 
muddy  at  this  time.  Hearing  a  noise  down 
the  main  street,  I  looked  and  saw  it  was  a 
man  cracking  his  hoosier  whip  over  the 
backs  of  eight  yokes  of  oxen,  pulling  two 
large  wagons.  He  came  slowly  up  the  mud- 
dy street  and  continued  on  his  way  and 
was  soon  lost  to  view  out  on  the  open 
prairie. 

We  traveled  by  stage  coach  from  Chi- 
cago to  Peoria,  Illinois  and  the  road  went 
through  the  vast  prairie  except  for  a  few 
trees  along  the  streams.  We  saw  wild  tur- 
key and  brother,  William,  shot  one.  We 
had  purchased  the  best  rifles  and  pistols 
that  we  could  buy  in  the  city  of  Boston  be- 
fore leaving  home.  We  were  also  well  out- 
fitted with  wearing  apparel  for  such  a  trip 
for  we  knew  that  our  clothes  would  have 
to  last  for  many  months. 

Our  stage  transportation  ended  at  Pe- 
oria and  we  remained  there  until  a  small 
river  boat  could  take  us  down  the  Illinois 
River  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  While  waiting 
for  the  boat  at  Peoria,  we  had  time  to  in- 
veigle the  hotel  chef  into  cooking  our  wild 
turkey  by  sharing  it  with  him  and  two  or 
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three  others  of  the  hotel  force. 

When  we  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  the  United 
States  Army  was  recruiting  volunteers  for 
the  war  with  Mexico.  We  had  our  hearts 
set  on  the  trip  ahead,  and  did  not  consider 
this  war  of  importance  enough  to  be  be- 
yond the  standing  Army  to  adequately 
handle.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  were  shirk- 
ing our  responsibility  as  good  citizens,  for 
we  were  going  forth,  not  on  a  pleasure  trip, 
but  to  a  promised  land  where  we  could,  or 
hoped  to,  establish  homes.  Not  only  for 
our  own  family,  but  for  many  others  who 
would  be  guided  by  our  report  of  the  great 
Oregon  country. 

From  St.  Louis,  we  continued  our  trip 
by  a  Missouri  riverboat  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  a  small  town  on  the  western 
boundary  of  this  state,  nine  miles  north  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Missouri  River  had  many  sand- 
bars and,  at  this  time,  there  were  snags  and 
the  river  was  noted  for  changing  its  course 
very  often.  Our  boat  ran  into  one  of  the 
snags  or  old  tree  trunks  and  it  ran  through 
the  the  side  of  the  hull  up  through  the  deck 
and  almost  jammed  the  pilot.  The  deck- 
hands chopped  the  log  off  where  it  ran  into 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  the  part  which  ran 
through  the  side  and  deck  was  left  for  the 
time  being. 

Our  boat  was  grounded  several  times 
on  an  unseen  bar  and  some  time  was  con- 
sumed in  getting  it  off,  so  our  progress  was 
not  rapid  by  any  means.  We  were  slowly 
feeling  our  way  up  the  river  one  pretty  day 
when  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  plain- 
tive call  of  a  turtle  dove,  which  we  do  not 
have  in  Massachusetts. 

We  passed  Jefferson  City  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  and  it  looked  like  a  pretty 
town.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  our  water  voy- 
age at  Independence,  we  found  a  mixture 
of  races,  which  Mexicans  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate. This  Missouri  river  port  and  a 


place  called,  "Westport"  about  10  or  12 
miles  down  the  river,  were  on  the  western 
border  of  civilization.  There  were  no  white 
settlements  west  of  here,  other  than  the 
ones  mentioned  before,  as  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  a  few  widely  separated 
trading  posts,  one  at  Fort  Laramie  and 
Fort  Bridger. 

Making  inquiries  of  the  merchants  and 
others  in  Independence  we  were  told  that 
a  large  emigrant  train  had  left  for  Oregon 
about  two  weeks  before.  One  or  two  sug- 
gested that  if  we  buy  horses  and  go  horse- 
back that  we  could  overtake  this  company. 
This  was  quite  a  disappointment  to  us  as 
we  had  hoped  to  fall  in  here  with  an  em- 
igrant train,  for  it  was  considered  unsafe  to 
travel  from  this  point  west  without  a  large 
enough  company  to  offer  a  more  or  less 
formidable  aggregation  to  hostile  or  ma- 
rauding bands  of  Indians  that  might  be  en- 
countered. We  had  planned  to  get  teams 
and  a  wagon  here,  for  we  had  baggage. 

The  idea  of  making  the  trip  horseback 
with  pack  animals  had  not  entered  into  our 
plans,  at  all.  We  intended  to  get  one  riding 
horse  anyway,  so  we  proceeded  to  pur- 
chase one  right  away.  We  found  a  Mexican 
who  owned  a  nice  looking  little  bay  and 
we  bought  him  with  a  good  saddle  and  a 
Navaho  blanket.  The  blanket  was  striped 
with  red,  white  and  blue  and  was  very  pre- 
tty, even  if  somewhat  Toud.'  It  had  a  hole  in 
the  center  so  that  it  could  be  slipped  over 
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the  head  and  worn  as  a  cape,  if  desired. 

Upon  hirther  inquiries  as  to  possible 
prospects  of  another  emigrant  company 
being  formed  here  soon,  we  were  told  that 
there  were  several  wagons  camped  down 
on  the  Blue  Mills,  three  miles  from  Inde- 
pendence. Our  informant  said  that  he 
thought  they  were  going  west,  either  to 
Oregon  or  California.  Then  my  brother 
and  I  proceeded  to  investigate  this  report. 
As  we  approached  the  Blue  Mills,  we  were 
pleased  to  see  six  covered  wagons.  We  did 
not  see  any  signs  of  life  around  the  wagons 
or  camp,  but  pretty  soon  afterwards,  we 
saw  a  young  woman  from  one  of  the  wag- 
ons. She  was  coming  out  of  it  backwards 
and  we  noticed  she  was  barefooted. 


The  woman  seemed  a  bit  surprised 
when  she  saw  us  nearby,  and  just  then  a 
younger  girl  came  out  of  the  wagon.  We 
accosted  them  and  inquired  where  the  men 


were.  They  told  us  the  men  were  out  with 
the  cattle  on  the  prairie.  Then  we  asked 
which  way  they  were  traveling  and  they 
answered:  "To  Oregon."  This  was  good 
news,  so  I  further  inquired  where  they 
were  from  and  they  replied:  "Way  down  in 
Alabam."  They  also  told  us  that  their  com- 
pany consisted  of  19  wagons,  which  would, 
or  should,  arrive  the  next  day. 

We  returned  to  Independence  and  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  and  buy  our  team  and  a 
wagon.  We  soon  found  a  well-built  wagon 
for  sale  and  this  was  not  difficult,  for  this 
town  had  a  number  of  blacksmiths  and 
wagon  shops,  catering  to  the  emigrant 
trade.  We  bought  bows  for  the  wagon  and 
a  heavy  duck  canvas  to  stretch  over  them. 
Then  we  went  out  into  the  country  and 
bought  a  good-looking  ox  team,  two  spotted 
animals  and  a  five-year-old  cow. 

Arriving  back  in  town  with  this  stock, 
we  bought  supplies,  about  everything  suit- 
able for  taking  a  trip  of  this  kind  and 
enough  of  everything  to  last  through  the 
journey,  or  the  time  we  estimated  we 
would  be  on  the  road.  In  going  back  and 
talking  with  the  head  man  of  the  company 
at  the  Blue  Mills,  we  found  out  that  they 
already  organized  their  company  and  were 
about  ready  to  start.  We  were  welcomed 
into  the  company  and  the  Captain  said  that 
we  would  be  assigned  to  certain  duties, 
such  as  taking  our  turns  as  sentinels  or 
guards  at  night,  by  looking  out  for  water 
and  camping  places,  hunting  and  killing 
meat  for  the  table  and  making  ourselves 
generally  useful. 

This  was  agreeable  to  William  and  me. 
We  were  now  ready  for  the  start  across  the 
plains.  By  the  time  we  were  all  set  to  start 
and  organized,  seven  other  wagons  joined 
us,  so  we  were  then  a  company  of  27  wag- 
ons, and  between  40  to  50  head  of  stock, 
more  cattle  than  horses.  We  left  Independ- 
ence for  Oregon  Territory  on  May  27,  1846. 
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I  was  twenty-two  at  the  time. 

Eight  miles  out  of  Independence,  we 
came  to  the  Indian  Agent's  house,  which 
was  the  last  house  we  saw  for  many  weeks. 
In  crossing  the  Kansas  River,  later  called 
the  "Kaw  River,"  I  believe,  at  Westport,  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  so  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous that  heavy  ropes  had  to  be  fas- 
tened to  the  rear  axle  and  turned  around  a 
tree  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  hold  the  wag- 
ons from  plunging  into  the  oxen  and  the 
river.  The  water  was  so  deep  that  the  wag- 
on beds  had  to  be  raised  so  that  their  con- 
tents would  not  get  wet.  There  is,  more  or 
less,  quicksand  in  the  rivers  of  the  middle 
west,  and  when  fording  them,  it  is  advis- 
able to  keep  moving  right  along.  Other- 
wise, an  animal  or  wagon  is  liable  to  begin 
settling  and  be  lost  altogether. 

The  third  day  out,  we  came  to  where 
the  roads  forked.  Our  road  was  to  the  right 
and  the  other  road  was  to  Mexico,  or  the 
Santa  Fe  trail.  We  had  already  seen  In- 
dians, members  of  the  Sack  and  Fox  tribe. 
Our  company  was  made  up  of  people  from 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  that  is,  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  some  from  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  country  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  and,  as  before  indicated,  some  from 
the  deep  south. 

There  were  a  few  large  outfits,  one  man 
in  particular  named  Trimble,  who  had  two 


large  wagons  and  eight  yokes  of  oxen  to- 
gether with  quite  a  herd  of  cattle,  some 
saddle  horses  and  two  hired  men.  Trimble 
had  a  wife  and  four  children  and  seemed 
to  be  a  man  of  considerable  means.  But  this 
narrative  will  soon  tell  that  this  man's  life 
came  to  a  tragic  end  within  a  short  time 
after  starting  out  western  trip. 

People  traveling  together  and  espe- 
cially camping  together,  soon  became  well 
acquainted.  The  pioneers  may  have  been 
drawn  together  partly  for  self  protection, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  human  nature  to  be 
friendly  when  out  on  the  frontier  and  we 
all  had  a  common  purpose. 

People  of  today  would  indeed  look 
upon  the  rough  and  crude  fashion  of  the 
mode  of  traveling  of  the  early  emigrants  as 
almost  unendurable  and  probably  could 
not  visualize  how  any  gaiety  or  enjoy- 
ment could  come  from  such  an  experi- 
ence. Usually,  human  nature  does  not 
change  so  much  and  the  man  or  woman, 
even  today,  who  has  no  sense  of  humor, 
misses  a  lot  on  his  way  through  life. 

The  experiences  of  life  are  seldom  so 
rough  and  hard,  but  that  amusing  instances 
will  occur.  So  it  was  with  this  company  of 
pioneers  riding  in  heavy,  rough  wagons 
drawn  by  very  slow  moving  ox  teams  over 
roads  that  were  only  a  mere  track  of  a  few 
former  wagons  before.  Sometimes  the  wind 
would  be  kind  and  gracious  enough  to  be 
from  the  sides  of  the  direction  of  travel  and 
the  dust  would  be  carried  away  from  the 
wagons. 


We  made  early  starts  in  the  mornings 
and  traveled  until  11  or  12  o'clock,  then 
took  about  two  hours  for  the  noon  hour  so 
that  the  stock  would  have  time  to  graze  on 
whatever  grass  the  camp  offered. 

Our  night  encampments  were  chosen 
with  more  care  and  the  wagons  formed  in 
circle  with  an  opening  at  some  point  which 
could  be  closed  with  chains.  The  stock  was 
allowed  to  graze  on  the  outside  of  the  wag- 
ons until  9:30  or  10:00  o'clock  then  brought 
into  the  enclosure  of  the  circle  of  the  wag- 
ons for  safety  from  theft  throughout  the 
night,  then  let  out  again  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  few 
musicians  and  singers  in  a  company  as 
large  as  ours  and  we  were  no  exception. 
We  had  a  few  violinists,  or  I  should  say  fid- 
dlers, and  an  accordian  or  two. 

After  supper  and  when  the  weather 
was  at  all  decent,  we  sat  around  the  camp 
fires  and  the  evenings  were  spent  with 
considerable  merriment  and  enjoyment. 
So  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I 
enjoyed  every  mile  of  the  way.  Of  course,  I 
was  only  22  years  of  age  and  did  not  have 
the  responsibilities  like  the  older  men  with 
wives  and  children.  Many  of  the  people 
were  bothered  with  their  lips  becoming 
sore  from  the  wind  and  dust,  but  many  of 
the  maidens  had  a  tan  on  their  cheeks  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  of  our  city  girls 
of  today. 

This  outdoor  life,  even  though  rough, 
was  healthful.  These  pioneer  women  did 
not  have  the  creams  and  lotions  which 
grace  the  dressing  tables  of  the  modern 
day,  so  their  complexions  were  as  mother 
nature  and  the  sun  and  weather  made 
them  as  they  lived  this  outdoor  life. 

Four  men  were  placed  on  watch 
through  the  night  and  the  guards  were 
changed  every  two  hours,  so  in  this  way 
the  men  on  guard  lost  but  two  hours  of 


sleep.  After  about  a  week's  travel,  we  came 
up  to  another  company  of  emigrants  with 
19  wagons.  I  never  did  find  out  if  this  was 
the  company  the  Missourians  at  Independ- 
ence told  brother  and  I  about,  who  had 
already  gone  and  for  us  to  hurry  so  that  we 
could  overtake  them.  We  soon  discovered 
that  this  company  claimed  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  or  Mormon 
faith.  We  had  our  doubts  as  to  this.  The 
adults  were  poorly  clothed  and  the  child- 
ren were  nearly  naked.  We  inquired  where 
they  were  bound  and  they  seemed  unable 
to  say,  only  that  they  were  headed  for  the 
western  country.  They  said  they  were 
from  the  south. 

After  this  conversation,  we  were  not 
very  pleased  to  join  up  with  them,  although 
we  saw  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  friendly  with  them.  As  we  traveled  along 
together,  we  noticed  that  this  new  com- 
pany seemed  to  be  in  no  burn'  at  all.  They 
would  frequently  stop  their  teams  and 
gather  different  kinds  of  roots  which  they 
ate.  At  night,  they  seemed  to  prefer  to  re- 
main to  themselves  and,  after  supper,  a 
couple  old  fiddlers  would  strike  up  a  lively 
tune  and  the  whole  adult  company  would 
dance.  They  kept  this  up  at  a  later  hour 
than  our  company  remained  up. 

One  day  as  we  were  approaching  the 
valley  of  the  Platte  River,  we  saw  a  cloud  of 
dust  far  ahead.  The  captain  of  our  com- 
pany, who  usually  rode  in  the  head  wagon 
or  on  a  horse  leading,  halted  the  company 
as  we  saw  the  dust  cloud.  My  brother,  Wil- 
liam, was  riding  our  horse  at  the  time  and 
the  Captain  told  him  to  ride  on  ahead  and 
see  what  was  causing  the  dust  and  that  if  it 
proved  to  be  a  band  of  Indians,  to  return  in 
all  haste;  if  not,  to  wave  his  handkerchief. 
So  the  company  waited  and  watched,  anx- 
iously. When  William  was  about  as  far 
ahead  as  we  could  see  him,  he  raised  him- 
self as  high  in  the  saddle  as  possible  and 
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waved  a  handkerchief.  Then  we  went  a- 
head  and  soon  met  a  large  company  of 
white  people  who  were  on  their  way  east 
from  the  Oregon  country. 

We  had  quite  a  visit  and  had  many 
questions  to  ask  them,  of  course.  They  told 
us  we  were  a  little  late  and  should  hurry 
along  or  we  might  get  caught  in  the  snow 
in  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains  near  our 
journeys  end.  The  Captain  of  our  com- 
pany told  the  white  people  of  our  new 
friends  about  the  Mormons,  and  how  they 
were  slowing  our  progress.  They  advised 
us  to  cut  loose  from  them  and  let  them  play 
along,  if  that  was  their  desire. 

A  couple  of  days  travel  after  meeting 
this  emigrant  train  from  Oregon,  we  made 
our  night  encampment  with  as  much  care 
as  usual  with  guards  on  watch  at  night; 
when  suddenly  a  shot  rang  out  in  the  still- 
ness. This  awakened  most  of  us,  and  the 
men  rushed  out  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  guard  who  fired  the  shot,  said 
he  had  seen  a  man,  who  he  thought  to  be 
an  Indian,  crawling  in  the  grass  toward  the 
horse  picketed  near  the  wagon  circle. 

We  could  not  find  the  Indian,  dead  or 
alive,  but  a  double  guard  was  stationed  for 
watch.  About  two  o'clock,  the  cattle  in  the 
wagon  enclosure  stampeded,  breaking 
through  the  chains  and  one  was  so  badly 
injured  it  had  to  be  killed  the  next  morn- 
ing. Practically  all  the  men  immediately 
saddled  their  horses  and  the  cattle  were 
rounded  up  and  brought  into  camp  by 
daylight. 

The  postmaster  at  Independence  had 
given  me  a  very  good,  but  roughly-drawn, 
map  of  the  country  through  which  we 
were  to  travel.  This  map  had  some  nota- 
tions and  information  on  the  back  of  it 
which  mentioned  how  cattle  might  just 
stampede  at  times  and  for  no  reasonable 
cause,  so  we  never  did  know  what  hap- 
pened this  particular  night.  The  guard 


who  shot  was  positive  that  he  saw  an  In- 
dian and  he  was  a  fellow  who  was  not 
easily  excited  or  one  who  might  trump  up 
a  story  for  a  little  excitement  or  amuse- 
ment. 

The  next  day,  the  Mormon  company 
told  our  Captain  that  they  wanted  to  lay 
over  a  day  to  wash  their  clothing  and  rest 
up.  He  told  them  he  would  consider  it  if 
they  would  continue  on  until  the  next  day. 
That  night,  the  Mormons  danced  and  fid- 
dled later  than  usual.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  our  Captain  called  some  of  the 
men  of  our  company  together  and  told 
them  that  he  thought  they  should  make  an 
early  start  the  next  morning  and  pull  away 

from  these  nomads.  The  men  agreed  with 
the  Captain  in  this  suggestion,  so  the  next 
morning  we  left  early  and  there  was  no  in- 
dications that  anyone  was  astir  in  their 
camp.  We  never  heard  from  this  motley 
group  again.  Their  equipment  was  poor 
and  apparently  their  provisions  were  not 
abundant.  Yet,  they  seemed  to  be  more 
carefree  than  we  were  with  more  substan- 
tial outfit  and  our  definite  goal  ahead. 

We  were  well  into  the  grand  valley  of 
the  Platte  now  and  were  going  into  the 
buffalo  country.  We  could  see  across  the 
valley  for  miles  and  see  the  river  in  places 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  scene  with  its  green 
carpet  of  grass  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
We  could  see  herds  of  buffalo  in  the  far  dis- 
tant landscape,  as  we  were  still  on  higher 
ground  than  the  river  valley.  Our  next 
nights  camp,  we  had  another  stampede  of 
our  cattle  and  it  was  a  very  dark  night,  so 
we  decided  not  to  attempt  to  round  them 
up  until  the  break  of  day. 

As  soon  as  daylight  was  approaching, 
we  had  our  horses  saddled  and  ready  to 
start.  The  Captain  divided  us  into  small 
groups  and  in  some  cases,  there  were  but 
two  together. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Trimble,  the 
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man  referred  to,  heretofore,  and  a  lad 
named  Harrison,  went  together  and  they 
found  the  cattle  all  in  a  bunch  in  a  couple 
miles  or  more  from  the  camp  and  in  a 
broken  country  with  low  ridges. 

They  were  driving  the  cattle  toward 
the  company  camp  with  the  young  fellow 
up  along  side  of  the  herd  and  Trimble  in 
the  rear.  Suddenly,  two  Indians  jumped 
from  behind  a  low  bank  and  grabbed  the 
bridle  reins  of  the  boy's  horse  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  him  off  the  horse  and 
stripped  him  of  his  clothes.  He  was  only 
eighteen  and  it  happened  that  he  was  un- 
armed on  this  occasion.  Trimble  saw  what 
was  happening  and  rushed  up  to  defend 
the  boy.  He  drew  his  revolver  and  cracked 
one  of  the  Indians  over  the  head. 

Just  then,  a  shot  came  from  the  creek 
bed  and  Mr.  Trimble  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
The  three  Indians  came  to  Trimble  and  lif- 
ted him  onto  one  of  their  own  horses  and 
rode  away,  leaving  the  boy  in  a  dazed  con- 
dition, when  two  of  the  other  men  from 
our  company  came  up.  The  Indians  were  a 
mile  or  more  away  when  these  men  came 
upon  the  boy.  The  men  reported  later  that 
when  the  Indians  were  passing  over  a 
ridge  out  of  sight  there  were  at  least  a 
dozen  of  them.  These  men  drove  the  cattle 
on  into  camp  and  gave  the  sad  and  heart- 
breaking news  to  Mrs.  Trimble  and  her 
children. 

It  may  appear  to  the  reader  that  the 
men  of  this  emigrant  company  should  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  fighting  force 
and  gone  after  these  Indians,  but  it  should 


be  understood  that  these  Indians  had  am- 
ple time  by  now  to  have  been  miles  away 
and  perhaps  scattered.  They  doubtless  had 
already  taken  Trimble's  clothes  and  scalped 
him  and  thrown  his  bones  to  bleach  on  the 
lonesome  prairie.  Also,  we  were  in  an  In- 
dian country  and  it  would  not  have  been  a 
wise  course  to  have  gone  for  the  Indians 
and  left  the  camp  with  women  and  child- 
ren unprotected. 

However,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brat- 
ton  and  myself  together  with  Bratton's  part- 
ner, rode  to  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed  and,  not  far  from  where  Trim- 
ble was  put  on  the  horse,  we  found  his  hat, 
but  nothing  else. 

This  company  could  not  even  do  Mr. 
Trimble  or  his  family  the  honor  of  a  burial 
ceremony  out  here  in  the  wilderness,  but 
had  to  proceed  on  our  way  without  any 
ceremony  other  than  to  offer  the  widow 
and  children  all  the  comfort  and  consola- 
tion it  was  possible  to  give  them.  Mrs.  Trim- 
ble and  her  two  hired  men  attended  to  her 
teams  and  stock,  but  it  required,  indeed,  a 
strong  heart  to  proceed  on  to  an  unknown 
country  and  where  there  would  be  no  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  greet  her  coming.  She 
never  once  mentioned  turning  back.  This 
would  have  been  impractical  anyway,  as 
there  were  no  companies  for  her  to  join. 
Even  though  we  lacked  the  corpus  delicti, 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Trimble's  demise  was 
an  established  fact,  so  Mrs.  Trimble  was  a 
widow  and  her  children  were  fatherless. 


To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue. 


MOE  PEASE 

AND 

HIS  BLUEBERRIES 


by  Ivon  Schmukler 


Along  the  ridges  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Berkshires,  where  the  mountains  des- 
cend into  the  Pioneer  Valley,  grow  per- 
haps the  finest  blueberries  in  the  country. 
Unlike  the  huge,  machine-tended  fields 
found  in  New  Jersey,  most  farms  here  are 
owner  operated,  each  comprising  only  a 
few  acres. 

With  more  than  forty  years  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tending  and  gathering  berries, 
Maurice  "Moe"  Pease  will  tell  you  why  his 
crop,  along  with  the  blueberries  grown  by 
six  other  producers  in  Middlefield,  Ches- 
ter, Blandford  and  Chesterfield,  are  the 
best  money  can  buy. 

While  teaching  business  education  in 
the  West  Springfield  schools.  Pease  also 
runs  a  100,000  pint-a-year  blueberry  farm. 
He  began  working  berries  in  Blandford 
when  he  was  twelve.  Employed  by  'Blue- 
berry' Joe,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
(and,  incidentally  the  largest),  producer  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  Pease  learned 
more  than  just  the  technical  side  of  pro- 
duction. His  mentor  instilled  a  love  of  the 
art  and  business  of  growing  blueberries. 
For  Pease,  teaching  provides  a  retirement 
plan  and  other  perks  not  available  in  the 
chancy  world  of  farming.  But  blueberries 
are  his  avocation,  a  sort  of  insurance  that 


will  allow  him  to  take  an  eagerly  antici- 
pated departure  from  teaching. 

"My  first  love  was — and  is —  blueber- 
ries," Pease  notes.  "Teachers  are  locked 
into  their  jobs.  They  have  nothing  on  the 
side  to  keep  them  going,  no  avocation.  I 
have  the  berries."  Pease's  operation  is 
comparatively  small,  highly  individual 
and  independent.  But  with  his  back- 
ground in  business  education,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  there  were  advantages  to  op- 
erating cooperatively  with  other  growers 
to  give  his  business  added  profitability. 

He  introduced  two  neighbors,  an  ad- 
vertising agent  and  an  Army  colonel,  both 
retired,  to  blueberry  farming,  and  what 
began  as  a  neighborly  gesture  and  a  peda- 
gogical exercise  evolved  into  an  associa- 
tion embracing  four  other  growers.  "Prob- 
lem solving,"  he  says,  "is  one  of  the  cen- 
tral functions  of  our  group."  Starting  with 
the  technicalities  of  what  varieties  to  plant, 
soil  preparation,  maintenance  and  prun- 
ing, the  group  moved  on  to  marketing, 
shipping  and  cooperative  purchasing.  To- 
day, it  is  a  formal  cooperative  with  a  regis- 
tered trade  name  and  logo. 

The  cooperative  has  formed  gradually 
over  the  past  several  years.  Starting  with 
the  need  for  transportation  to  the  Boston 
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and  New  York  markets,  the  group  soon 
realized  they  needed  standard  shipping 
flats  to  facilitate  more  economical  truck- 
ing. The  decision  to  ship  under  a  common 
label  evolved  as  the  need  for  brand  recog- 
nition became  evident  in  the  commercial 
markets.  What  the  growers  are  selling  is 
quality,  not  quantity.  New  Jersey  is  the 
largest  blueberry  producer  on  the  east 
coast,  Pease  says,  and  "the  nature  of  our 
farms  cannot  even  approach  the  size  of  the 
New  Jersey  farms.  We  wouldn't  want  to 
anyway." 

Although  New  Jersey  producers  have 
mechanized  harvesting,  the  growers  Pease 
works  with  harvest  small  fields  by  hand, 
exerting  a  high  degree  of  quality  control. 
Taking  pride  in  their  product,  the  growers 
also  take  pride  in  the  agrarian  community. 
The  pickers  are  neighbors  who  care  that 
the  product  they  help  to  produce  is  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  according  to  Pease. 
This  is  how  the  co-op  gains  a  competi- 
tive edge. 

Pease  recently  constructed  a  building 
for  packing  and  storing  berries.  Stacked  in 
one  corner  were  this  year's  shipping  flats, 
emblazoned  with  the  name  the  group  is 
using  until  their  trade  name  and  logo  are 
registered. 

"We  get  these  flats  from  a  printer  in 
West  Springfield.  They're  the  best  we 
could  find,"  Pease  remarks.  "Last  year's 
flats  were  a  problem  because  they  were 
too  easily  damaged,  and  blueberries  are 
very  susceptible  to  bruising.  These  can  go 
onto  the  trucks  and  be  moved  around  with 
fork  lifts  without  bruising  the  berries.  Ber- 
ries not  getting  to  market  because  they 
were  damaged  in  shipping  is  something 
we  like  to  avoid." 

Promoting  Western  Massachusetts  bus- 
iness is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  cooperative. 
"We  try  to  use  products  made  in  this  part 
of  the  state,"  Pease  says.  "If  we  could  buy 
fertilizer  and  other  agricultural  supplies 


made  here,  we  would.  As  it  is,  we  purchase 
from  Agway. 

Because  the  group  can  take  advantage 
of  economy  of  scale  on  the  shipping  and 
marketing  end  only  at  this  time,  they  have 
targeted  the  specialty  produce  market — 
those  stores  and  wholesalers  dealing  in 
quality,  and  therefore,  higher  priced  pro- 
duce. 

Market  economics  aside,  farming  is  de- 
pendent on  the  whims  of  nature.  Pease 
says  the  business  is  profitable  due  to  the 
way  the  weather  cycles  run.  Price  adjust- 
ments with  scarcity  make  up  somewhat  for 
a  lean  year,  but  never  enough  to  offset  hav- 
ing bought  100,000  pint  baskets  when  you 
use  only  50,000. 

Looking  out  over  his  seven-acre  patch 
and  at  the  sky,  he  says,  "You  gotta  play 
the  weather." 


Reprinted  from  Western  Massachusetts 
Business  and  Economic  Review,  Sept.  1987. 
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How  We  Remodeled 
Our  Community  House 

by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cooper 


Notes  by  Grace  Wheeler 

The  following  article  was  written  by 
Sadie  Cooper  for  The  Farmers'  Monthly  in 
December  1932.  It  mentions  many  women 
who  helped  to  make  Huntington  a  better 
place  to  live  because  they  cared  about  their 
neighbor's  families  and  their  friends.  The 
building  Sadie  talks  about  is  now  the  Hun- 
tington Historical  Society  Museum. 

Our  Club  House 

The  story  of  our  school  club  house  is 
affectionately  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Knox  who  is  the  embodiment  of  growing 
old  gracefully,  cheerfully  and  energetical- 
ly, and  who  would  count  that  Tuesday  lost 
that  some  delegation  of  our  group  did  not 
invade  her  spotless  kitchen  on  one  pre- 
text or  another. 

Probably  the  real  incentive  was  "Beau- 
tifying the  Kitchen"  pro j  ect.  We  were  gath- 
ered for  one  of  our  regular  Tuesday  after- 
noon meetings  in  what  will  always  be  best 
known  as  the  "Norwich  Bridge  school 
house"  and  were  discussing  "warm  and 
cool"  colors,  necessary  and  unnecessary 
equipment,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
(Miss  Pozzi's  favorite  beverage),  wall  fin- 
ishes, etc.  Mollie  Moore  wrapped  in  si- 
lence sat  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  Dode 
Aldrich's  and  Mildred  Moores's  reflected 
glory.  Mollie  is  our  president  and  Dode 
and  Mildred  had  won  prizes  for  their  re- 
spective kitchens.  Taking  advantage  of 
that  inevitable  calm  that  settles  over  a 


group,  supposedly  at  twenty  minutes  of  or 
twenty  minutes  past,  Mollie  sprung  this — 
"Girls,  I  wish  we  could  "beautify"  this 
school  house — make  it  into  a  real  club 
room!"  That  was  food  for  thought!  As  we 
looked  over  our  little  one  room  district 
school  house  there  seemed  opportunity 
for  every  detail  of  our  recently  acquired 
knowledge  of  renovation.  We  went  home 
from  that  meeting  divided  into  commit- 
tees for  action.  The  building  is  still  school 
property  so  we  first  had  to  get  permission 
from  the  school  committee.  Since  Bridgie 
Thebodo  is  chairman,  school  committee- 
man, Vada  Messer — the  wife  of  another 
and  Mary  O'Connell  sister-in-law  of  the 
third  committeeman,  it  may  not  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  we  had  a  pull  with  that 
executive  body.  At  any  rate  we  got  the  per- 
mission. Now,  we  had  knowledge  and  per- 
mission but  neither  commodity  seemed 
the  proper  medium  of  exchange  for  gal- 
lons of  paint  or  pounds  of  plaster.  Here- 
tofore our  only  expenses  had  been  for  fuel, 
flowers  in  sympathy  or  fruit  for  the  sick 
and  had  been  met  by  25  cent  contributions 
as  needed.  Surplus  from  these  various  col- 
lections over  a  period  of  years  had  left  us 
$2.54  in  our  little  tin  box,  with  which  sum 
we  started  our  financial  struggle  in  Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

During  that  winter  Violet  Knox  man- 
aged two  enjoyable  card  parties  which 
netted  us  $15.50.  Grace  Knox  added  $12.08 
managing  a  food  sale.  Right  here  there  was 
an  auction  (Mollie's  weakness)  and  we 
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decided  to  spend  some  of  our  wealth  and 
purchased  chairs  to  replace  our  non-des- 
cript  array  consisting  mostly  of  pupil's 
seats  unscrewed  from  the  floor.  We  turned 
over  $1.25  to  Muriel  Gibbs  to  bargain  for 
plaster  and  it  did  seem  as  if  Muriel  talked 
about  wintering  in  the  South  from  that 
moment.  She  did  go  too,  but  returned  the 


the  other  end  of  the  room  to  meet  the 
chimney,  had  a  long  crack  down  the  side 
that  kept  us  pretty  nervous  for  fear  it 
would  decide  to  grow  wider  some  day 
with  one  of  our  best  fires  in  it.  We  had 
talked  stove  incessantly  at  meetings  but 
now  of  course  it  would  have  to  be  some- 
thing  in  keeping  with  our  decorative  plans. 


identical  $1.25  ere  she  went.  She  hadn't 
found  time  to  buy  the  plaster  and  wasn't 
allowed  to  forget  the  $1.25.  We  used  to 
make  her  display  it  at  intervals. 

Through  the  fall  of  1931  and  winter  of 
1932  Grace  continued  the  good  work  with 
food  sales  and  dropped  $27.72  in  the  treas- 
ury. Mildred  presided  with  stately  grace 
over  four  card  parties  during  this  period 
and  made  us  richer  by  $20.45.  The  stove 
problem  was  our  big  concern.  In  fact  it  was 
a  subject  for  discussion  before  we  even 
thought  of  renovating.  The  original  school 
house  stove — an  oblong  wood  burning 
one  set  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
with  yards  and  yards  of  pipe  traveling  to 


A  beautiful  mahogany  one  equipped  with 
an  oil  burner  was  just  the  thing.  We  knew  it 
but  couldn't  pay  for  that  and  decorate  too, 
so  we  gave  that  up — reluctantly — and  con- 
sidered second  hand  stoves.  We  were  look- 
ing these  up  even  before  Muriel  went 
south.  She  and  Mollie  personally  inter- 
viewed all  the  second  hand  stoves  in  our 
own  and  surrounding  towns.  They  couldn't 
find  anything  good  enough  for  us  and  we 
could  not  pay  for  anything  that  was,  so, 
Bridgie  went  into  a  huddle  with  her  school- 
committeemen  and  they  agreed  we  might 
take  our  stove  to  the  abandoned  Knight- 
ville  school  and  remove  from  there  the 
one  just  like  ours  only  in  good  condition. 
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That  would  bring  us  through  the  current 
winter  with  no  stove  expense  and  by  a- 
nother  winter  with  our  decorating  done 
we  could  concentrate  on  a  stove  fund.  That 
is,  we  could  have— if— Muriel's  husband 
and  Violet's  husband  did  the  trucking  but 
couldn't  effect  the  swap  because  some- 
where in  the  flight  of  time  Knightville 
school  had  changed  its  heating  system  and 
what  had  become  of  our  stove's  twin  rela- 
tive— isn't  recorded.  We  never  had  cour- 
age to  ask  the  men  how  they  liked  our  little 
scheme!  'Twas  enough  for  us  tnat  motor- 
ing up  country  had  been  too  much  mod- 
ern life  for  our  heating  plant  and  we  now 
had  on  our  hands  the  original  jig-saw  puz- 
zle. Then  Edith  Pemberton,  that  darling  lit- 
tle English  lady  made  a  discovery  that  she 
"guaranteed  would  keep  us  gorgeously 
warm"  Mollie  and  Muriel  set  out  to  inves- 
tigate once  more.  Mollie  was  sure  it  would 
offend  our  esthetic  sense,  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  with  our  stove  we  decided 
not  to  have  that  kind  of  sense  until  we 
could  afford  it,  and  this  almost  new  affair 
of  isinglass  and  nickle  is  keeping  us  "gor- 
geously warm."  At  $10.00  it  was  a  bar- 
gain, too. 

In  May,  1932  we  took  down  all  the 
blackboards,  ripped  out  unnecessary 
benches  and  cleats,  gave  our  color  scheme 
and  "blue-prints"  to  Mary's  husband  and 
our  renovating  was  launched  in  real  ear- 
nest. Mary's  husband  is  a  master  painter 
by  trade  and  the  finished  interior  of  paint- 
ing, stenciling,  plastering  and  the  odd  de- 
tails he  took  upon  himself  to  improve  for 
us  is  every  bit  as  good  as  we  could  do  our- 
selves— which  means  it  is  100  per  cent 
perfect.  His  generosity  in  giving  us  a  whole 
day's  labor  was  a  gift  we  very  much  appre- 
ciated. 

This  Fall  we  had  opportunity  for  an- 
other source  of  income  through  the  Lead- 
er Training  meetings  which  have  been 


held  at  our  club  house.  Our  group  has  pre- 
pared and  served  meals  to  the  out-of-town 
leaders  at  a  nominal  fee.  They  have  been 
generous  in  their  praise  of  our  menus  and 
table  decorations — credit  for  which  goes 
to  Vada  who  has  had  entire  charge  of  this 
service.  With  this  money  we  have  cur- 
tained our  nine  windows — buying  orange 
theatrical  gauze  and  making  it  up  our- 
selves. Even  that  busy  little  mother  Myra 
Manley  graciously  and  calmly  finding  time 
to  make  curtains  and  valances  with  us.  The 
valances  are  a  real  accomplishment!  Molly 
had  brought  over  a  stunning  piece  of  terry 
cloth  from  her  attic  of  treasures  and  we 
spread  it  out  and  admired  it  hoping  it 
would  somehow  lengthen  into  a  useable 
yardage  for  our  needs.  Finally,  Helen 
Loomis,  the  personification  of  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  opined  that 
with  such  a  large  colorful  pattern  a  straight 
valance  would  be  quite  effective.  She 
schemed  piecing  on  each  side  and  facings 
for  headings  and  hems.  Alice  Kirby's  work 
basket  produced  the  right  tan  cambric  for 
the  facings  and  Emma  Lafond  and  Tillie 
Gaudette  set  about  getting  facings  ready — 
working  near  enough  to  Lena  Kirby  to 
keep  her  mind  off  hemstitching  curtains 
which  we  were  afraid  she  would  inveigle 
us  into.  Lena  must  have  things  so  lovely!  A 
couple  of  us  with  scissors  poised,  were 
about  ready  to  cut  the  valances  when  Rose 
Knightly  did  her  master  stroke.  "Girls" 
said  she  "I  want  to  tell  you  something!  We 
can't  weave  cloth"  Then  followed  a  stirring 
lecture  on  the  quarters  of  inches  it  would 
take  to  sew  on  the  facings  and  the  agility 
with  which  "that  stuff  creeps"  when  it  is 
being  cut,  and  we'd  better  be  "mighty  sure 
of  ourselves  before  we  let  Sade  Cooper  do 
any  of  her  slashing." — Still  some  fearful 
and  wonderful  things  have  been  created 
from  "Sade's"  slashing.  Rose  was  prom- 
ptly put  in  charge  of  the  cutting  and  thanks 
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to  her  astuteness  we  had  a  square  inch  of 
material  left!  Probably  without  her  we 
would  have  been  several  square  inches 
shy.  She  must  look  with  justifiable  pride 
on  the  finished  valances  for  they  look  very 
well  and  entirely  innocent  of  the  struggle 
of  their  creation. 

This  fall  of  1932  finds  us  with  this  much 
finished  and  even  in  so  short  a  time  we 
find  it  difficult  to  associate  the  dirty  gray 
walls,  broken  plaster,  many  blackboards, 
broken  stove  and  uncurtained  windows 
with  these  tan  and  brown  walls  relieved 
with  well  chosen  pictures,  instead  of  black- 
boards, a  whole  stove  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  room  which  gives  us  more  wall  space, 
and  the  indescribable  cheeriness  of  our 
dressed  windows.  We  have  already  nego- 
tiated for  wiring  which  will  consist  only  of 
base  plugs  and  give  us  our  artificial  light  by 
means  of  table  and  bridge  lamps. 

We  wish  Josephine  Alvord  could  feel 
our  appreciation  of  her  neighborly  run- 
ning in  to  our  meetings— keeping  in  touch 
with  us  at  a  time  when  it  would  seem  her 
heart  and  hands  were  too  full  for  thoughts 
of  others;  yet  she  took  home  sewing  when 
we  were  cutting  and  sewing  welfare  cloth- 
ing of  material  supplied  through  the  Red 


Our  future  plans  call  for  a  kitchen 
which  "Buddy"  Knox  and  Richard  Alvord 
showed  us  the  possibility  of  when  they  did 
such  an  excellent  job  cleaning  the  rubbish 
out  of  the  shed  room.  We  have  used 
"teachers"  coat  closet  for  a  dish  cupboard 
and  if  Josephine  Axtell  would  turn  us 
loose  in  her  pantry,  we  could  make  that 
cupboard  worthy  of  glass  doors!  She  has 
never  said  "No"  yet  to  anything  that  would 
help.  Alice  and  Mary  have  made  and  do- 
nated two  "spiffy"  sofa  cushions  and  if 
Edith  McLean  would  remember  to  bring 
up  a  couple  of  her  handsome  hooked  rugs 
and  forget  to  bring  'em  back  we  could 
make  just  the  right  setting  for  Ellen  Egan  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  how  she  keeps  that 
school  girl  complexion.  We  shall  not  write 
"finis"  until  we  have  painted  the  outside  of 
our  club  house,  and  then,  of  course, — page 
Mr.  Becker — there's  the  landscaping! 

Much  more  could  have  been  accom- 
plished during  this  period,  probably,  but 
we  have  dipped  into  our  funds  and  given 
of  our  time  to  aid  causes  more  vital  than 
decorative — causes  too  familiar  to  all  of  us 
to  need  enumerating,  and  perhaps  we  may 
feel  our  progress  better  earned  because  of 
this  digression. 


AUNT  SADIE 


by  Jackie  ( Caron)  La  Brecque 


Sarah  Genevieve  Donahue  was  born 
in  Huntington,  Massachusetts  on  April  28, 
1889,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Vincent 
Donahue  and  Victoria  Goodboo.  She  was 
one  of  six  girls  born  to  the  Donahues.  The 
others  were  Margary,  who  died  in  infancy, 
Katherine,  Victoria,  Helen,  and  Mazie. 

Mazie  entered  the  convent.  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  assuming  her  father's  name: 
Sister  Thomas  Vincent.  She  eventually  be- 
came a  teacher.  Katherine,  Victoria,  and 
Helen  also  were  school  teachers.  Aunt  Sa- 
die chose  to  remain  in  public  life,  serving 
her  townspeople  in  a  variety  of  positions, 
the  most  remembered  being  post-mistress. 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  and  head  of 
the  welfare  department.  She  was  also  ac- 
tive in  a  host  of  organizations,  among 
them — The  Rosary  Sodality  and  the  Hun- 
tington Historical  Society.  She  also  taught 
what  was  then  called  "catechism"  at  St. 
Thomas  Church  for  many  years  with  her 
sister  Vickie. 

Aunt  Sadie  married  James  Worcester 
Cooper,  a  Chester  resident.  He  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1904,  from  Chester  High 
School  and  went  to  work  and  became  Post- 
master of  Chester  for  several  years.  Then 
he  went  to  work  for  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. His  last  employment  was  with  the 
Forestry  and  Park  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Uncle  Worcester  was  very  well 
read,  reading  everything  from  the  comics 
to  the  Greek  classics.  I  fondly  remember 
him  sitting  in  his  big  chair  (which  is  still  in 
existence),  smoking  a  big  cigar.  He  died 
while  at  work  in  Boulder  Park  on  May  15, 
1950.  Uncle  Worcester  and  Aunt  Sadie 
never  saw  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 


but  she  never  stopped  thanking  God  for 
the  years  they  did  have  together. 

Mom  and  Dad  and  Aunt  Sadie  and 
Uncle  Worcester  remained  in  Huntington, 
so  we  seven  Caron  kids  helped  fill  the  void 
in  our  Aunt  and  Uncle's  childless  state.  In 
Aunt  Sadie's  hall,  there  is  a  bench  with  a 
"drop  door"  on  the  front  in  which  was  kept 
a  glorious  assortment  of  toys.  All  of  us,  our 
kids,  and  their  kids  are  still  playing  with 
them.  And  so  it  was  with  her  "bottomless" 
cookie  jar.  The  cover  has  been  glued  to- 
gether many  times,  but  it's  still  around. 
However,  I  and  others  of  us  still  use  her 
very  same  recipes,  but  that  special  "Aunt 
Sadie's  touch"  is  lost. 

My  three  brothers — Ned,  Paul,  and 
Phil — remember  going  down  to  Aunt  Sa- 
die's house  and  lugging  the  ashes  out  of 
the  cellar,  across  the  road,  and  way  down 
to  the  river  to  dump  them  and  she  would 
give  them  pennies(!).  Sometimes  if  they 
swept  the  whole  cellar  floor,  which  was 
part  dirt,  she  would  give  them  a  whole 
nickel  (!) .  However,  labor  was  not  the  only 
way  to  secure  a  coin.  We  would  stop  in  on  a 
hot  day  after  school,  huffing  and  puffing 
from  the  heat,  and  Aunt  Sadie  would  find 
the  price  of  an  ice  cream  at  Pete  Regas's  or 
the  Cross  Pharmacy. 

We  four  girls — Helen,  Ursula,  Sally, 
and  myself — remember  how  adept  with  a 
sewing  machine  Aunt  Sadie  was.  She  made 
many  of  our  clothes,  among  which  were 
Easter  outfits,  and  capes  with  plaid  linings 
with  Scotty  caps  to  match.  The  loveliest 
thing  she  ever  made  was  my  sister  Helen's 
wedding  gown  of  white  lace. 

Aunt  Sadie  was  a  great  story  teller.  I 
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would  go  down  to  her  house  on  Saturday 
mornings  to  set  her  hair  and  she  would  tell 
me  story  after  story  about  her  family,  the 
townspeople,  historical  events,  and  much 
more.  She  was  a  great  record  keeper.  She 
had  records  about  her  church,  family, 
house,  and  the  town's  progress.  She  had 
numerous  newspaper  articles  about  any- 
one and  anything  that  she  was  ever  re- 
motely connected  with.  She  saved  every- 
thing that  she  ever  received.  Because  of 
this,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  I  was  able  to 
give  a  little  something  of  hers  (whether  it 
be  jewelry,  knick-knacks,  glassware,  pho- 
tographs, or  furniture)  to  everyone  down 
to  the  youngest  great-grand  neices  and 
nephews,  of  which  there  were  several.  Not 
that  we  needed  anything  to  remember  her 
by,  because  she  gave  so  much  of  herself  to 
all  of  us. 


For  her  ninetieth  birthday,  my  brother 
had  her  have  a  formal  picture  taken.  Hans 
Schott  had  this  picture  enlarged  and  cap- 
tioned, Huntington's  First  Lady,  and  hung  it 
in  the  Town  Hall.  She  also  received  birth- 
day greetings  from  Chet  Dragon,  who  has 
a  Polish  Polka  Band,  which  said  that  on  her 
hundredth  birthday,  he  would  have  his 
band  play.  When  Chic  Carmel  heard  that, 
he  said  he'd  hire  a  hall.  Well,  thank  you 
anyhow,  Hans,  Chet,  and  Chic,  but  Sadie 
never  made  it  to  one  hundred.  She  died  in 
her  ninety-seventh  year  on  July  8,  1986. 
However,  she  is  still  First  Lady.  She  now 
has  the  largest  band  ever  in  the  grandest 
ballroom.  She  still  shines  down  and  sheds 
her  love  and  care  on  us  because  my  grand- 
son Donny  wishes  on  his  Aunt  Sadie's  star 
whenever  he  sees  it! 


********* 

Enduring  Comments  on  Chester  Roads 

"Committee  appointed  in  June  Last  to 
Straighten  the  County  Road  through  this 
town  &  to  Ascertain  its  Width  have  at- 
tended that  Service  &  Beg  Leave  to  Report 
as  follows. 

 We  find  the  Road  to  be  in 

Many  places  too  Narrow  but  think  that  a 
reasonable  time  ought  to  be  given  the 
Inhabitants  to  Remove  their  Fences  out  of 
the  Road.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  proposed  Alteration  will  make  the 
Road  Dryer  and  more  beautifull" 

Murrayfield  Octr.  26,  1782 

John  Kelso 
Timothy  Smith 
VJm  Moor 

from  LAND  GRANTS  vol.  2  (Early  Records  of 
Chester  from  1762  -  1784)  p.  15. 
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A  Bit  of  Sherlock  Holmes-ing 

by  Doris  W.  Hayden 


After  the  first  part  of  Mari  Gibbs'  diary 
was  printed  (Stone  Walls  —  Winter  1984- 
85),  I  was  questioned  about  her  entry  of 
January  28,  1869,  concerning  a  re-dedica- 
tion at  North  Blandford.  At  the  time,  I 
could  not  give  the  reason  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
early  in  North  Blandford  and  a  building 
was  erected  in  which  to  worship  in  1845.  A 
church  clerk's  record  of  church  proceed- 
ings has  not  been  found.  However,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  a  book  where  the 
several  pastors-in-charge  tried  to  recon- 
struct an  account  of  events. 

As  time  went  on,  it  is  evident  that  trou- 
ble arose  within  and  outside  the  church 
and  these  accounts  broke  off  in  1866.  It 
was  a  sorry  story.  The  records  were  re- 
sumed later  by  a  minister  who  served  both 
the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Center  and 
that  in  North  Blandford.  He  states  the 
church  was  closed  for  a  time. 

I  wondered  about  this  break  in  the 


Methodist  Church  history  and  now  am 
sure  I  have  found  the  answer  in  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  which  have  come  my  way. 

On  Dec.  15,  1866,  a  group  of  "Chris- 
tians in  North  Blandford  agreed  that  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  this  com- 
munity demand  that  a  Union  Evangelical 
Church  be  organized  in  this  place"  —  and 
that  a  council  of  churches  be  called. 

The  council  met  Feb.  20, 1867,  and  the 
church  was  organized  —  also  Rev.  LP. 
Atwood  installed  as  minister.  Ten  persons 
were  received  as  members  —  six  by  pro- 
fession and  four  by  letter.  Other  records 
indicate  that  the  group  met  in  the  Hall.  I 
believe  this  was  in  the  building  some- 
times called  Union  Hall,  situated  almost 
directly  across  from  the  Methodist  church. 

Rev.  LP.  Atwood  did  not  last  long  and 
resigned.  His  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  Union  Evangelical  Church,  Dec.  13, 
1867.  Another  council  was  called  and  Mr. 
Atwood  was  dismissed  on  Feb.  18,  1868. 


****** 


From  the  "Westfield  News-Letter"  — 
Dated  1/30/1869 

"The  church  at  North  Blandford  was 
re-dedicated  last  Thursday,  Jan.  28, 1869." 
This  agrees  with  Mari  Gibbs'  date.  The 
M.E.  Church  in  North  Blandford  resumed 
and  continued  until  1892,  when  their  build- 
ing completely  burned. 

So  the  missing  piece  has  been  placed  in 
the  puzzle. 


"Elementary,  my  dear  Watson." 

****** 

Note:  During  some  of  Blandford's  early 
days,  there  were  the  following  churches: 

Presbyterian,  changed  to 
Congregational,  1805 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Baptist  and 
Methodist 
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MEMOIRS 


Boyhood  Pastimes 
or 

"What  Can  I  Do?" 

D.V.C.  Birrell 


As  I  recollect,  as  a  youngster,  I  never 
had  to  say,  "What  can  I  do?"  I  never  felt 
deprived.  I  rode  my  bike  and  invented 
with  my  playmates  our  other  recreational 
activities.  We  played  marbles,  spun  tops, 
tossed  landers,  swatted  kaddys,  kicked  the 
wicket  and  played  hide  and  seek  under  the 
carbon  arc  street  lights. 

Marbles,  agates  or  mibs  seemed  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  activity  and 
every  child  carried  his  leather  pouch  of 
marbles  ready  to  shoot  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat.  Mibs  were  the  targets  and  the  prize  of 
the  contest.  Mibs  were  burned  and  glazed 
pellets  about  3/8  inches  round  which, 
when  placed  in  the  center  of  an  inscribed 
2-4  ft.  circle  of  cleared,  level  ground,  be- 
came the  targets  of  the  shooters. 

The  shooters  were  glassys,  clear  glass 
with  colored  thread  spirals,  about  1/2  inch 
in  diameter,  or  for  extravagance,  of  agate 
costing  as  much  as  50  cents.  Two,  three  or 
four  players  anted  equal  numbers  of  mibs 
placing  them  strategically  in  a  center  cir- 
cle, taking  turns  at  trying  to  knock  mibs  out 


of  the  larger  circle  by  flipping  his  shooter, 
knuckles  on  the  ground,  with  his  thumb. 
Players  would  continue  in  play  as  long  as  a 
mib  was  removed  from  the  circle.  Our 
mothers  made  us  wear  knee-caps  to  pro- 
tect from  wear,  our  trousers  or  long  black 
stockings.  Girls  were  frequently  as  skillful 
as  boys,  but  they  usually  preferred  to 
play  Jacks. 

Another  favorite  pastime  was  playing 
Katty.  A  katty  was  made  from  a  1-inch 
stick  of  wood  about  4  inches  long,  having  a 
whittled  point  at  one  end.  A  bat  was  carved 
from  a  2-inch  fruit  crate  slat,  rounded  at 
one  end  and  with  a  handle  at  the  other, 
about  18  inches  long.  Chopping  the  katty 
at  its  pointed  end  causes  it  to  bound  in  the 
air  where  the  chopper  swings  and  tries  to 
hit  it  as  far  as  he  can.  He  runs  to  a  base  and 
tries  to  reach  home  again  before  another 
player  retrieves  the  katty  and  reaches 
home  before  the  swatter.  Another  golf- 
like version  consisted  of  swatting  the  katty 
between  two  remote  points  and  counting 
the  strokes.  A  lot  safer  than  motor 
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scooters. 

A  Lander  was  a  lead  weight  about  IV2 
inches  round  by  It  was  made  from  lead 
foil  melted  down  in  a  plumbers  torch.  To 
play,  a  weight  was  tossed  a  distance  of 
from  10  to  15  feet.  The  next  boy  from  the 
same  stance  tried  to  hit  the  first.  If  he  did, 
he  earned  a  baseball  card. 

There  was  a  kite  time  in  the  spring.  We 
made  our  own  kites  of  two  slender  wood 
strips  tied  together  like  a  cross,  then  tying  a 
string  from  tip  to  tip  and  covering  the  sur- 
face with  Christmas  tissue  paper  using 
water  and  flour  paste.  The  horizontal  cross 
bar  was  bowed  with  a  tip  to  tip  string  and  a 
bridle  to  which  the  flying  string  was  at- 
tached, was  tied  midway  of  the  top  and 
bottom  sections  of  the  vertical  cross  bar. 
The  ball  of  kite  string  was  tied  to  the  bridle 
with  an  adjustable  knot.  All  kites  needed 
tails  from  2  to  5  yards  long,  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kite,  made  of  strips  of  an  old 
sheet.  Then,  all  that  was  needed  was  a 


good  breeze. 

We  made  model  airplanes  from  balsa 
wood  and  tissue  paper  that  would  actually 
fly  using  carved  propellors  and  rubber 
bands.  The  nearest  we  came  to  rockets 
were  Roman  Candles  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

A  neighborhood  street,  having  a  side- 
walk, afforded  a  hill  where  roller  skates 
and  scooters  were  enjoyed.  A  scooter  was 
made  from  a  board  to  which  a  roller  skate 
was  fastened,  front  and  rear.  A  wood  box 
was  nailed  to  the  board,  front  end  with  a 
stick  for  a  handle  bar.  This  device  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  skate  board. 

This  hill  in  winter,  was  the  center  of 
nighttime  sledding  when  there  was  snow. 
The  boys,  with  their  Flexible  Flyers,  let  the 
girls  flop  belly-down  and  steer.  Then  the 
boys  took  a  running  start  and  flopped  on 
the  back  of  the  girls  and  away  they  went. 
As  I  remember,  it  felt  so  goood! 


Afoot  With  Camera  In  Our  Valley 

Westfield  Valley  Herald  —  June  11,  1934 

by  Robert  L.  Soule 


"It  is  interesting  to  look  back  through 
the  pages  of  history  and  trace  the  growth 
of  our  valley.  From  the  time  of  its  earliest 
settlement  the  population  of  the  valley  has 
shown  a  rapid  increase,  reaching  the  peak 
about  1840,  and  then  decreasing  slowly  to 
its  present  level,  which  has  been  main- 
tained without  serious  variation  since 
1900." 

"We  find  prior  to  1765  sawmills  and 
gristmills  here  and  there  in  the  valley.  The 
increasing  population  required  houses  in 
which  to  live  and  the  sawmills  were  busy 
supplying  lumber  for  them.  The  farmer 
raised  wheat  and  corn  and  the  gristmills 
ground  it  for  them,  so  for  a  period  of  about 
50  years  the  valley  just  grew,  but  it  is  not 
until  1814  that  we  find  records  of  any  real 
manufacturing  in  our  valley." 

"About  the  first  real  industry  of  which 
we  are  able  to  find  a  record  is  the  Chester 
Glass  Company,  incorporated  in  1814,  but 
for  some  reason  or  another  this  industry 
did  not  survive  long  after  the  War  of  1812. 
Cotton  mills  began  to  come  into  the  valley 
as  early  as  1820  and  continued  thru  years 
of  activity  until  1840,  manufacturing  brown 
cotton  sheeting." 


Much  Wool  Produced 

"Sheep  raising  was  profitable,  wool  be- 
ing used  for  clothes,  and  the  little  town  of 
Montgomery  produced  wool  from  1486 
sheep  which  had  a  value  of  $2220.35.  Over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  Richard 
Falley,  in  his  little  shop,  made  muskets  for 


American  soldiers  which  were  used  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812." 

"In  1842  Melvin  Copeland  came  to  this 
valley  and  bought  a  cotton  mill,  transfer- 
ring his  business  from  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  bringing  ten  or  more  of  his  help 
from  there  with  him.  The  next  year  his 
brother,  Alfred,  established  a  factory  and 
made  bedsteads  and  did  wood-turning, 
and  other  mills  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness sprang  up  all  along  the  river,  which 
had  become  famous  for  its  waterpower." 

"Up  on  what  is  now  Norwich  Hill,  two 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Hannum  were 
making  axes.  After  a  few  years  they  moved 
to  what  is  now  Chester  and  continued  in 
the  same  business  there  for  many  years." 

"James  Allen  started  a  wagon  factory 
about  1845,  and  this  in  turn  brought  the 
blacksmith  trade  to  the  valley,  and  we  find 
shops  springing  up  here  and  there.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Whipple  came  over  from 
Florence  and  started  a  mill,  making  doors, 
window  sashes  and  blinds." 


Paper  Mill  Built  in  1858 

"Paper  mills  and  basket  shops  found 
location  along  the  river,  and  the  Chapin 
and  Gould  Paper  Company  of  Crescent 
Mills,  built  in  1 858,  still  enjoys  a  good  busi- 
ness in  the  valley  after  76  years  of  con- 
tinuous operation  under  the  same  family 
management." 

"Dr.  Herman  Lucas  came  to  this  valley 
in  1844  and  soon  after  he  became  interes- 
ted in  mineralogy.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
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ever.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  in  a  report  of 
the  geology  of  Massachusetts,  states:  'In 
the  western  part  of  Chester,  near  the  bed 
of  serpentine  and  soapstone,  are  several 
beds  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.'  And  about 
1850,  Dr.  Lucas  discovered  this  vein.  After 
several  attempts  to  work  this  material  as 
iron  ore,  it  was  discovered  to  be  emery, 
and  in  the  year  1868  a  company  was  formed, 
called  the  Chester  Emery  Company  and 
we  have  had  emery  mills  in  this  valley  up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  when  industries  called 
for  carborundum  wheels,  which  are  now 
made  in  Chester." 

Other  industries  which  have  long  since 
passed  out  of  the  valley  include  blasting 
furnaces,  brick  and  tile  works,  charcoal 
kilns,  shirt  and  glove  factory,  potash  plant. 


hat  factory,  tanneries,  woodworking  shops, 
and  even  a  mill  that  ground  quartz  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  are  all  gone  with 
little  evidence  to  show  that  they  ever  exis- 
ted here." 

"So  in  the  18th  and  19th  century  we 
find  the  Westfield  Valley  a  busy  place.  The 
hillsides  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  maple, 
beech,  birch  and  hemlock,  and  the  rivers 
furnished  the  power  for  the  mills  which 
turned  out  the  necessities  of  life,  but  a 
change  has  taken  place  and  today  we  find 
only  a  few  of  the  many  factories  and  mills 
which  once  lined  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Only  a  few  paper  mills,  a  woolen  mill,  a 
quarry  and  a  carborundum  factory  are  left, 
a  meager  representation  of  a  once  busy 
valley." 


CHESTER 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago 


by  Lucy  Conant 


The  valuation  and  tax  list  of  May  1887 
printed  in  the  1888  Chester  Town  Report 
provides  a  fascinating  portrayal  of  the  town 
as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  At  this 
time,  Grover  Cleveland  was  president,  and 
bicycles  were  just  becoming  popular.  The 
country  was  trying  to  deal  with  the  now 
perennial  issues  of  tariffs,  industrializa- 
tion, and  urban  slums.  1888  was  also  the 
year  of  the  famous  blizzard. 

The  Chester  tax  rate  was  $15  per  $  1 000 
worth  of  property.  In  addition,  the  men 
paid  a  poll  tax  of  $2  which,  incidentally, 
was  the  same  as  the  dog  tax.  Remember, 
the  women  were  yet  to  be  granted  suffer- 
age.  Most  of  the  property  owners  in  Ches- 
ter were  farmers  and  the  numbers  and 
value  of  their  livestock  and  other  prop- 
erty were  listed  in  detail. 

The  farmers  usually  had  one  or  two 
pairs  of  oxen  for  farm  work.  These  were 
valuable  animals  assessed  at  $65-$75  for 
each  ox.  Of  course,  horses  were  common, 
sometimes  a  pair,  but  frequently  a  single 
horse  whose  value  varied  considerably 
from  $20-$150.  Many  of  the  farmers  had 
small  flocks  of  sheep  from  ten  to  thirty  in 
number,  usually  assessed  at  a  value  of  $4 
per  sheep.  Abial  K  Abbott  had  the  largest 
flock  of  103.  Most  farmers  had  cattle,  termed 
other  neat  stock,  which  varied  from  a  fam- 
ily milk  cow  to  herds  of  over  twenty  in 
number.  How  many  of  these  cattle  had  to 
be  milked  by  hand  is  not  known.  There 


were  not  many  pigs,  usually  just  one  or 
two  probably  raised  for  family  consump- 
tion. 

Edson  H.  Fiske  of  North  Chester  had 
the  biggest  farm  of  983V2  acres  with  three 
horses,  four  teams  of  oxen,  fifteen  cattle, 
twenty  sheep,  ten  pigs,  and  buildings  val- 
ued at  $2,675.  He  paid  a  property  tax  of 
$118.04.  Probably  more  typical  of  the 
Chester  farmers  was  Charles  H.  Bromley 
who  owned  350  acres  of  land  valued  at 
$2,967  with  buildings  assessed  at  $1600. 
He  owned  one  horse,  a  pair  of  oxen,  26  cat- 
tle, a  flock  of  35  sheep  and  three  pigs.  He 
paid  a  property  tax  of  $84.83. 

Harriette  Kelso,  great  grandmother  of 
Harriet  Gilman,  was  one  of  the  few  women 
listed.  She  was  a  widow  who  paid  a  tax  of 
$41.54  on  her  two  hundred  acre  farm  on 
Bromley  Road,  having  three  horses,  one 
pair  of  oxen,  fourteen  head  of  cattle,  46 
sheep  and  three  pigs. 

Probably  typical  of  the  non- farmer  was 
George  Pease,  listed  as  a  blacksmith,  who 
owned  one  horse  and  one  cow,  29  acres  of 
land  and  buildings  worth  $225.  He  paid  a 
tax  of  $8.86.  Another  George  Pease,  listed 
as  merchant,  had  $3000  worth  of  inven- 
tory (value  of  stock  in  trade),  $500  of  mon- 
ey at  interest,  owned  two  horses,  one  cow, 
one  pig,  and  19V4  acres  of  land  on  which 
were  buildings  valued  at  $2300.  His  tax 
totaled  $118.52. 

The  largest  individual  taxpayer  was 
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Timothy  Keefe,  listed  on  the  1870  map  of 
Chester  as  a  dealer  in  dry  goods,  grocer- 
ies, clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  paints,  oils, 
drugs,  medicines,  etc.  By  now,  he  owned 
the  bedstead  factory  on  Middlefield  Street. 
He  had  $4500  of  stock  in  trade,  $600  worth 
of  machinery,  two  horses,  and  one  cow.  He 
also  owned  1 43  acres  of  land  and  his  build- 
ings were  assessed  at  $7005.  He  paid  a  tax 
of  $245.85. 

Many  of  the  men  listed  paid  only  their 
$2  poll  tax,  owning  no  land  or  personal 
property.  Some  were  farmers'  sons,  living 
at  home  and  working  on  the  family  farm. 
Others  rented  their  homes  and  worked  for 
the  railroad,  the  emery  companies  and 
other  local  businesses. 

There  were  many  familiar  names  in  the 
valuation  listing  whose  descendants  live 
in  Chester  today.  Other  names  such  as 
Elder,  Ingell,  Bromley,  and  Crane  are  re- 
membered through  the  names  of  local 
roads.  There  were  few  Italian  and  no  Fin- 
nish names  as  those  groups  had  yet  to  ar- 
rive, but  a  number  of  Irish  families  lived  in 
the  community  with  names  such  as 
A'Hearn,  Mahanny,  O'Donald,  and  Swee- 
ney. 

In  addition  to  local  individually- owned 
stores,  a  number  of  manufacturing  com- 
panies are  listed.  The  Berkshire  Granite 
Company  was  one  of  the  smallest,  having 
$100  worth  of  machinery  and  buildings 
valued  at  $50.  They  paid  a  tax  of  $2.25.  On 
a  bigger  scale  was  the  Chester  Granite 


Works  on  Emery  Street  with  $1000  worth 
of  stock,  $3,125worthof  machinery,  $  1 200 
worth  of  buildings  on  two  acres  of  land 
taxed  for  a  total  of  $88.88.  The  Chester 
Emery  Company  owned  83  V2  acres  of  land 
up  along  both  sides  of  Route  20,  along 
Walker  Brook.  With  $4,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery and  buildings  valued  at  $6,600, 
they  paid  the  relatively  sizable  tax  of 
$179.47.  There  was  also  the  Grant  Corun- 
dum Wheel  Company  with  $2,700  in  ma- 
chinery and  $3,500  in  buidings,  and  the 
Hamilton  Emery  Company  with  $2,300  in 
machinery  and  buildings  valued  at  $4,100. 
Of  course,  the  biggest  industrial  taxpayer 
was  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  with 
seventy  acres  of  land  and  $1 4,650  worth  of 
buildings,  assessed  a  tax  of  $267.15. 

There  were  few  non-resident  taxpay- 
ers and  these  were  usually  people  living  in 
nearby  towns.  Summer  people  had  not  yet 
become  land  owners  in  the  hill  towns.  One 
figure  which  has  remained  relatively  sta- 
ble was  the  licensing  of  85  dogs  at  $2 
each. 

In  this  Chester  tax  list  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  only  one  dimension  of  life  is  re- 
corded, that  of  ownership  of  property.  But 
it  does  provide  an  interesting  factual  pic- 
ture of  a  town  and  its  inhabitants  which 
supplements  the  old  photographs,  the  dia- 
ries, the  family  stories,  the  faded  newspa- 
per clippings,  and  the  other  memorabilia 
of  that  era. 


O.  B.  Joyful  Tyler 


by  Ruth  E.  Beckwith 


When  I  was  a  child  growing  up  in  Dal- 
ton,  Mass.,  I  used  to  be  thrilled  when  I  saw 
a  certain  horse  and  wagon  approaching 
our  house.  I  knew  that  O.B.  Joyhil  was 
coming.  He  lived  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
had  a  huge  container  full  of  ice  cream  in  his 
wagon  and  a  large  box  of  cones.  All  the 
children  in  surrounding  towns  knew  him 
and  rejoiced  when  they  saw  him.  He  would 
stop  in  our  yard,  and  my  brothers,  sisters 
and  I  would  rush  up  to  his  wagon.  He  im- 
mediately got  down  from  his  seat  and 
went  around  to  the  ice  cream  container. 
He  filled  cones  for  each  of  us.  Then  he'd 
say,  "Go  in  and  tell  your  mother  to  bring 
out  a  bowl  for  ice  cream."  She  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  our  cones. 

O.B.  Joyful  was  an  ordinary-sized  man 
with  a  huge,  bushy  beard.  I  used  to  think 
he  looked  like  Santa  Claus.  A  few  years 
later,  after  the  ice  cream  treats,  he  began 
selling  fish.  Our  family  had  moved  to 
Windsor,  Mass.  One  day,  he  drove  into  our 
yard,  took  a  huge  fish  from  his  wagon  and 
rapped  on  our  door.  When  my  mother 
came  to  the  door,  he  held  up  the  fish  and 
said,  "Look,  Madam,  it's  a  beautiful  blue 
fish."  My  mother  bought  the  fish  for  sup- 
per and  O.B.  Joyful  went  on  his  way. 

O.B.  Joyful  had  a  wife  and  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children.  They  went  bare-footed  both 
winter  and  summer.  One  time,  a  neighbor 
complained  that  the  children  were  being 
misused  because  they  were  barefoot  in 
winter.  O.B.  Joyful  was  taken  to  court  and 
he  took  his  children  with  him.  When  the 
judge  read  the  accusation  and  asked  what 
O.B.  Joyful  had  to  say,  he  pointed  to  his 


children,  who  were  a  healthy  looking 
crowd  and  did  not  look  unhappy  or  ill. 
"Look,"  he  said,  "do  my  children  look  a- 
bused?  What  harm  have  I  done  them?,"  he 
asked.  The  judge  could  not  see  any  scars  or 
bruises  on  the  children  and  they  looked 
happy.  The  case  was  dismissed. 

Another  time,  O.B.  Joyful  announced 
in  the  daily  paper  that  he  was  going  to  give 
a  lecture  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  Pittsfield. 
He  rented  the  theatre  for  a  night.  People  all 
were  curious  about  him,  as  nearly  every 
one  around  Berkshire  County  knew  him. 
Hundreds  of  people  came  to  the  theatre  to 
hear  him.  When  he  came  onto  the  stage,  he 
said,  "My  speech,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
entitled  WHICH  IS  MORE  BEAUTIFUL, 
MALE  OR  FEMALE?"  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  how  the  male  birds  were  bright  in  color 
and  prettier  than  the  females.  He  asked  the 
audience  to  think  about  the  lions,  the  dogs, 
the  horses,  and  all  of  the  wild  animals.  He 
said,  "You  must  realize  that  the  males  are 
much  more  handsome  than  the  females. 
"His  speech  lasted  about  an  hour.  At  last 
he  said,  "And  now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
you  don't  believe  that  males  are  more 
beautiful  than  females,  just  look  at  me!" 

The  scene  was  hilarious,  and  people 
laughed  and  clapped.  At  least  they  had  fun 
listening  to  a  person  who  would  do  things 
they  would  never  think  of. 

I  grew  up  and  left  home  and  never 
heard  about  O.B.  Joyful  for  a  good  many 
years.  Then  one  day  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  O.B.  Joyful  Tyler  died  in  a  nursing 
home. 
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Afoot  With  Camera  In  Our  Valley 

Westfield  Valley  Herald  —  May  24,  1934 


Graves  of  Palmer  Family,  Early  Russell 
Settlers,  Beside  Railroad  Tracks 
East  of  Woronoco 

Just  east  of  the  picturesque  village  of 
Woronoco,  in  the  lea  of  a  cinder  strewn 
embankment  on  the  north  side  of  the  West- 
field  River,  the  discerning  eye  of  a  traveler 
on  the  main  highway  can  pick  out  a  few 
headstones,  only  a  foot  or  two  in  height, 
marking  an  old  family  burying  ground 
where  lie  the  remains  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  town  of  Russell,  Isaac  Palmer  and 
members  of  his  family. 

In  the  early  days  the  first  settlers  of  the 
valley  took  up  their  land,  built  homes,  raised 
families,  lived,  died  and  were  buried  on 
their  own  estates,  accounting  for  the  large 
number  of  family  burying  grounds,  many 
long  since  grown  up  in  brush  and  trees, 
which  dot  many  points  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  this  section.  As  the  settlements 
grew,  the  custom  of  family  burying  plots 
began  to  disappear  as  the  community  in- 
terest decreed  that  one  common  site  should 
be  used  for  all. 

Closer  investigation  of  these  graves 
reveals  in  all  10  granite  headstones  and 
one  of  sandstone.  Isaac  Palmer,  one  of  the 
first  men  to  settle  in  the  township  of  Rus- 
sell, is  buried  here  with  his  wife,  Deborah, 
and  a  son,  Isaac,  who  was  a  well-known 
doctor  in  the  valley  in  his  day.  He  was  the 
last  to  be  buried  here,  in  1820,  while  his 
mother  was  laid  to  rest  during  the  Revolu- 


tionary War,  her  stone  bearing  the  date 
1780. 

Members  of  the  family  of  Lydia  An- 
drews and  of  Edmond  Hubbell,  believed 
to  have  been  neighbors  and  close  friends 
of  the  Palmers,  are  also  buried  here,  while 
the  small  sandstone  slab  marks  the  grave 
of  a  3  year  old  child,  the  elements  having 
long  since  erased  the  christian  name,  but 
the  family  name  of  "Cockron"  is  still  dis- 
tinguishable. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  keeps 
the  brush  trimmed  down  so  that  travelers 
on  the  main  highway  across  the  river  may 
see  the  tiny  burying  ground.  When  the 
Western  Railroad  came  through  the  valley 
in  1840,  surveying  its  Right  of  Way  from 
Springfield  to  Pittsfield,  it  found  the;  little 
cemetery  almost  directly  in  its  path  so  ^he 
graves  were  moved  a  little  nearer  to  the 
river  and  the  headstones  reset  to  mark  the 
new  location. 

Memorial  Day  will  soon  be  here,  the 
time  when  many  people  visit  the  different 
cemeteries  to  see  that  their  loved  ones  are 
given  some  sort  of  rememberance,  but  this 
little  plot  will  likely  go  unvisited,  for  the 
mad  pace  of  today  causes  people  to  give 
but  a  fleeting  thought  to  these  hardy  pio- 
neers who  came  up  this  valley  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  then  a  primitive  wil- 
derness, that  we  of  today  might  dwell  in 
the  most  beautiful  valley  in  New  England. 


ANCIENT  LANDMARKS 

of 

Montgomery,  Massachusetts 

by  Lewis  B.  Allyn 


In  presenting  these  facts  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  town,  I  am  indebted  to  conversations 
with  the  older  inhabitants  of  Montgomery  and  to  the  following  sources  from  which  I  have  freely 
drawn: 

Copeland's  History  of  Hampden  County 
Holland's  History  of  Western  Mass. 
The  Vital  Records  of  Montgomery 
Records  in  the  archives  of  Boston 


An  address  delivered  at 

Old  Home  Day,  Sept.  4,  1920 

Trading  houses  were  established  by 
Connecticut  settlers  in  1639-40  in  the  Lit- 
tle River  district  of  Westfield,  then  known 
as  Woronoak.  Twenty-three  years  later, 
land  in  the  Pochassic  district  of  Westfield 
was  taken  up  and  operated  as  farming 
land  by  Major  Humphrey  Atherton  and 
Captain  Roger  Clapp. 

In  1669,  Woronoak,  formerly  called 
"Streamfield,"  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Westfield. 

Up  to  this  time,  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  land  between  Pine  Hill  and  the 
rivers  had  been  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, until,  on  June  3rd,  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  west  of  Elm  Street  were  pur- 
chased for  "40  pounds  from  Alquat  the 
Indian  Sachem  of  Woronoak  and  Pojas- 
sick." 

On  December  1,  1737,  about  6,000 
acres  of  land,  comprising  most  of  Mont- 
gomery and  a  part  of  Russell  was  granted 
to  Westfield  by  the  General  Court.  This 
was  called  the  "New  Addition,"  and 
records  state  it  was  valued  as  a  place 
"abounding  in  excellent  building  stone," 


and  for  that  reason,  was  sought  for  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  it  became  safe  for  people  to 
leave  their  well-protected  settlements  in 
the  larger  towns,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  people,  were  becoming  over- 
crowded. The  families  were  large  and  new 
land  was  desired  to  afford  the  necessary 
maintenance. 

After  the  winter  snows  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared in  the  spring  of  1767,  Ephraim 
Avery  and  his  wife  Susanna  and  their 
family  made  their  slow  way  into  the  hill 
regions  through  Pochassic  by  the  farms  of 
Atherton  &  Clapp,  up  through  the  lower 
reservoir  road,  so-called,  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Pitcher  Street,  and  built  their 
log  cabin  on  the  high  land  to  the  west  of 
the  present  house  of  Charles  B.  Warren,  in 
sight  of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Tekoa. 

His  sons  were  William,  Abner,  Sam- 
uel, Rainsford  and  Ephraim,  Jr. 

Three  of  Ephraim's  grandsons  were 
personally  known  to  most  of  us  as  Henry 
Avery  of  Westfield,  and  Elisha  and 
George  Avery,  life-long  residents  of  this 
town. 
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We  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  20th 
century  civilization  may  well  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  zeal,  patience  and  intre- 
pid courage  of  our  forefathers  who 
stripped  these  rocky  fields  of  their  pri- 
meval forests. 

Stern  need  of  cleared  land  for  their 
crops  and  pastures  forced  them  to  burn 
millions  of  feet  of  choice  timber.  No  saw 
mills,  they  depended  upon  the  split  slab 
for  their  boards  or  laboriously  cut  them 
out  with  a  whip  saw.  The  first  saw  mill  in 
town  was  probably  built  about  1800  on 
the  brook  in  the  hollow  near  the  Sand 
Knoll  Cemetery. 

In  travelling  over  the  fields,  forests 
and  pastures  of  Montgomery,  one  views 
with  astonishment  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended in  clearing  the  land  and  building 
hundreds  of  miles  of  stone  wall.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  over  125  old  cellar 
holes,  each  of  which  doubtless  represents 
the  home  of  a  former  settler. 

These  cellar-places,  mute  testimon- 
ials of  former  industry  and  community 
life,  are  particularly  numerous  in  the 
Northern  and  South- Western  parts  of  the 
Town  settled  by  pioneers  from  Norwich, 
Huntington  and  Northampton.  The 
Pitcher  Street  district,  so-called  from  Eli- 
jah Pitcher  who  located  there  in  1767  or 
1768,  contains  some  twenty  or  more 
remains  of  these  old  home-sites.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  settlements  made 
by  people  from  Westfield,  Springfield  and 
Connecticut. 

Even  today,  the  name  of  the  original 
settler  clings  to  the  locality  in  which  he 
built  his  home.  A  few  examples  will  suf- 
fice as  an  illustration.  Many  others  will 
doubtless  occur  to  you. 

The  Fuller  Road  and  Fuller  Place:  Prob- 
ably so-called  from  the  original  home  of 
Joseph  and  Pricilla  Fuller  in  1799.  This 
road  runs  south  and  west  dividing  the 


farm  of  Elbert  Chapman,  formerly  known 
as  the  Gilbert  or  Peter  Squire  Place. 

The  Brant  or  Tracey  Brant  Place:  The 
original  site  of  the  home  of  John  and  Han- 
nah Brant  in  1784  and  later  of  their  son, 
Tracey.  The  old  location  can  be  seen  today 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Elisha  Clark 
farm,  and  even  bits  of  charcoal  from  the 
old  brick  oven. 

The  King  Place:  Lying  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  house  of  Myron  Avery — 
probably  the  site  of  the  home  of  Gamaliel 
and  Pricilla  King  in  1794. 

Whitman  Hill:  Near  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Dan  and  Cynthia  Whitman  about 
1700.  Well  within  the  memory  of  the 
writer  stood  the  Whitman  barn  with  its 
massive  framed  timbers. 

Hatch  or  Brace  Hill:  At  the  top  of  which 
may  be  found  the  cellar  of  the  house  of 
Moses  and  Lucy  Hatch  in  1797,  and  later 
of  Chester  and  Clarissa  Brace  in  1819. 

It  is  supposed  that  hunting  parties, 
from  what  is  known  at  Westfield,  first 
roamed  these  hills  in  quest  of  game  or  for 
purposes  of  exploration.  Finding  land 
which  promised  good  returns  on  cultiva- 
tion, they  reported  the  same  to  the  town- 
ship from  whence  they  came. 

The  inhabitants  never  suffered  from 
Indian  attacks  since  the  incorporation  was 
effected,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  and 
French  in  the  war  of  1756-63. 

The  Indians  who  roamed  and  hunted 
in  these  hills  were  Algonquins  of  the  tribe 
of  Woronoak  whose  chief,  Alquat,  has 
already  been  alluded  to. 

It  is  probable  they  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, for  Francis  Parkman  says:  "An 
epidemic  had  swept  them  off  by  the  thous- 
ands— fear  had  driven  them  eastward:  for  the 
Iroquois  pursued  them  with  an  inveterate 
enmity.  Some  paid  yearly  tribute  to  their 
tyrants,  while  others  were  still  subject  to  their 
inroads,  flying  in  terror  at  the  sound  of  the 
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Mohawk  war-cry.  The  Indian  population 
thinned  rapidly.  Northern  New  Hampshire, 
the  whole  of  Vermont  and  Western  Massachu- 
setts had  no  Indian  tenants  but  the  roving 
hunter  or  prowling  warrior" 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  by 
Ephraim  Avery,  came  Sylvester  Squire. 
Two  of  his  grandsons  were  familiar  char- 
acters in  this  town — James  and  William. 
Several  of  Sylvester  Squire's  direct  de- 
scendants are  present  at  this  gathering. 

In  the  same  year  came  Oliver  Clark. 
His  sons  were  Oliver,  Jr.,  James,  Hawley, 
Simon,  Ferris,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  two 
daughters,  Ruth  and  Olive. 

Oliver,  Jr.,  had  five  sons.  Nelson, 
Hawley,  Elisha,  Flavius  and  Almon.  Most 
of  these,  particularly  Elisha,  were  known 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  here.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken.  Nelson  Clark  was  once 
postmaster. 

It  seems  of  particular  interest  at  this 
time  to  introduce  a  brief  tabulation  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  this  town.  The  names  in 
about  one-third  of  the  instances  persist  to 
this  day. 

The  family  name  is  recorded,  together 
with  the  date  of  settlement,  the  number  of 
members  to  1840,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  section  from  whence  they  originally 
came. 

Please  see  chart  on  page  33. 

With  the  settlement  thus  permanent- 
ly established  by  sturdy  New  Englanders 
largely  from  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
colonies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
liberty-loving  people  should  petition  the 
General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 
This  was  accordingly  granted  in  1780,  and 
the  town  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Richard 
Montgomery  who  fell  before  the  walls  of 
Quebec  five  years  before. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  practically  no 
celebration  or  demonstration  at  the  time 


of  the  incorporation,  the  settlers  being  far 
too  busy  with  their  daily  tasks  to  relax 
even  for  this  important  occasion. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Zadock  Bosworth  on  Pitcher 
Street  on  December  14th  of  the  same  year, 
16  days  after  its  incorporation,  at  which 
time  the  necessary  officers  were  chosen 
and  provisions  made  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.  The  first  board  of  select- 
men consisted  of  Oliver  Clark,  Abial 
Squire  and  Elijah  Pitcher.  On  February  25, 
1792,  a  part  of  Montgomery  was  included 
in  the  new  town  of  Russell,  and  ten  days 
later,  parts  of  Norwich  and  Southampton 
were  annexed  to  Montgomery. 

The  church,  then  a  state  institution, 
was  established  and  an  appropriation  of 
"six  pounds  was  made  for  the  support  of 
preaching  in  this  town."  It  is  probable  that 
the  services  were  held  in  private  dwell- 
ings and  by  such  ministers  as  could  be 
obtained.  In  1783,  however,  the  town 
directed  a  committee  to  make  a  contract 
with  Rev.  John  Ballantine  to  preach 
twenty  Sabbaths  at  "$2.00  a  Sabbath."  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  "Mr.  Ballantine" 
referred  to  in  the  records  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Rev.  John  Ballantine,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  West- 
field. 

The  records  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  Montgomery  in  those  days  was 
not  excessive,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  "Zadock  Bosworth  vic- 
tualled and  attended  the  Rev.  John  Ballan- 
tine." For  that  service,  Mr.  Bosworth 
charged  but  one  shilling  or  20  cents  per 
day. 

In  1788  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  meet- 
ing house  "as  near  the  center  of  the  town 
as  possible,"  and  the  committee  appoint- 
ed reported  they  had  "chosen  a  spot  on 
the  hill  near  Truman  Mallory's."  Follow- 
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ing  this  report  arose  a  heated  discussion 
over  the  site  of  the  meeting  house.  Some 
wanted  it  located  on  what  is  now  known 
as  Brace  Hill,  others  on  Pitcher  Street,  still 
others  near  the  present  site  of  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Merton  Camp,  others  somewhere 
else;  and  the  result  was  that  half  a  dozen 
factions  were  clamoring  for  as  many  dif- 
ferent locations.  As  time  passed,  the  con- 
flicting elements  grew  more  inharmo- 
nious, and  nothing  could  be  done  about 
building  a  church.  No  agreement  could  be 
reached  as  touching  the  place  where  it 
should  stand.  Thus  for  nine  years  the 
fruitless  controversy  was  carried  on. 
When  the  dispute  wore  itself  out,  the 
church  was  built  near  the  center  of  the 
town  in  1797,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  structure  across  the  way  in  1848. 

Apparently  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  were  disposed  to  be  fair  with  refer- 
ence to  religious  preference,  for  at  the 
town  meeting  in  1789,  it  was  voted  to 
select  a  committee  "for  the  obtaining  of 
preaching,  and  that  the  committee  be  in- 
structed to  obtain  a  preacher  of  the  Ortho- 
dox order  and  one  of  the  Baptist  persua- 
sion for  alternate  Sundays." 

In  1801  the  Rev.  Seth  Noble,  son  of 
Thomas  Noble  of  Westfield,  was  ordained 
pastor.  It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Noble  "con- 
tinued on"  until  1806,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  was  not  a  liberally  educated 
man,  and  was  no  doubt  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  many  of  the  good  citizens  of  this  town. 
He  was  obstinate,  severe  and  had  a  pecul- 
iar way  of  obtaining  his  own  aims.  He  was 
excessively  fond  of  the  old  tune  of  "Ban- 
gor," and  insisted  on  the  congregation 
singing  it  at  nearly  every  service. 

BANGOR 

Hark  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound; 

My  ears  attend  the  cry. 
"Ye  living  men,  come  view  the  ground 


Where  you  must  shortly  lie." 

Princes,  this  clay  must  be  your  bed. 
In  spite  of  all  your  towers; 

The  tall,  the  wise,  the  reverend  head. 
Must  lie  as  low  as  ours. 

Great  God!  is  this  our  certain  doom. 

And  are  we  still  secure? 
Still  walking  downwards  to  the  tomb. 

And  yet  prepare  no  more. 

This  may  have  been  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  he  was  dismissed.  At  any  rate 
after  leaving  Montgomery  he  became  a 
preacher  in  Maine,  and  was  sent  to  Bos- 
ton by  the  officers  of  the  town  to  present 
to  the  General  Court  a  petition  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  territory  as  a  town 
under  the  name  of  "Sunfield."  Mr.  Noble 
erased  the  word  "SUNFIELD"  and  sub- 
stituted that  of  "Bangor,"  and  obtained  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  and  so  perpetuated  the 
name  of  his  favorite  tune,  although  it  is 
quite  likely  that  his  parishioners  were 
highly  indignant  at  the  results.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  a  former  resident  of 
this  town  was  responsible  for  the  naming 
of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Methodism  gained  a  foothold  here 
about  1830,  and  in  1849  the  present 
church  was  erected. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Montgomery  was 
incorporated  during  the  stormiest  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  with  ster- 
ling patriotism  one  of  the  first  measures 
passed  in  town  meeting  was  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  men  for  the  army.  A  bounty  of 
eight  shillings  per  man  was  offered. 

Richard  Falley,  one  of  the  selectmen 
with  Sylvester  Squire  and  Aaron  Parks  in 
1784,  manufactured  guns  in  his  shop  on 
the  southeastern  slope  of  Mt.  Tekoa  on  the 
farm  recently  owned  by  the  artist, 
Joseph  Le Valley. 
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Falley's  guns  were  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable, well  finished,  and  were  much 
sought  after  by  the  continental  army.  With 
pardonable  pride  our  people  can  assert 
that  Montgomery  did  her  part  in  furnish- 
ing firearms  for  the  patriots  as  well  as  men 
to  use  them. 

While  Montgomery  did  well  her  share 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  town  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  war  of  1812.  It  is  no 
secret  that  this  war  was  looked  upon  with 
great  disfavor  by  many  of  the  towns  and 
states.  History  tells  us  that  the  war  of  1812 
never  should  have  occurred,  and  is  one  of 
our  national  mistakes.  We  might  just  as 
well  have  arbitrated  with  England  as  to 
have  fought  her. 

The  clear-headed  citizens  of  the  town 
were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  accordingly, 
by  vote,  Edward  Taylor  was  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  town  at  the  Anti-War  convention 
in  Northampton. 

Montgomery  responded  ably  to  the 
call  for  volunteers  for  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion and  furnished  twenty-five  men, 
as  follows: 

Andrew  Gorham,  Erskine  Waite, 
George  Kelso,  John  A.  Gorham,  Joseph 
Sheldon,  Daniel  A.  Moore,  Elihu  Lloyd, 
Henry  Pettis,  Henry  Whitman,  Charles 
Whitman,  Henry  Brant,  Gilson  Avery, 
William  Howes,  Alfred  Howes,  Fitzhugh 
Hoag,  Timothy  Hoag,  Edward  Pettis, 
Almon  H.  Clark,  Henry  O.  Clark,  Chas.  N. 
Clark,  Anson  D.  Clapp,  Chas.  C.  Barnes, 
Asa  Barnes,  James  Baker,  and  Charles 
Ballou. 

The  town  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  criminal  records,  there  being  re- 
corded only  three  in  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  its  incorporation.  The  killing 
of  a  negro  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
town,  the  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Betsey 
Wright,  an  aged  town  pauper  in  1889,  and 
the  robbery  of  the  funds  of  Elisha  and 


George  Avery  in  1904. 

The  geographical  location  and  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  town  renders 
it  principally  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. There  have  been  no  large  manufac- 
turing industries.  Several  water  mills, 
including  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  and  a  whip 
factory  from  time  to  time  have  been  es- 
tablished in  convenient  points,  particu- 
larly along  the  Moose  Meadow  Brook, 
which  is  now  the  main  feeder  of  the  up- 
per reservoir  of  the  Westfield  water 
system. 

At  least  five  brandy  distilleries  were 
operated.  One  near  the  house  of  Chas.  N. 
Manley,  formerly  known  as  the  Tyler 
Allyn  Place,  one  at  the  foot  of  Brace  Hill, 
one  near  the  old  Howes  Place,  so-called, 
one  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  West- 
field  upper  reservoir,  and  one  near  the 
home  of  Hugh  Kelso.  In  spite  of  this  liber- 
al supply  of  "hard  stuff"  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  violent  outbreaks.  The  one 
exception  appears  to  be  the  case  of  Dan- 
iel Whitman,  whose  death  is  recorded  as 
due  to  "Excessive  Drinking  of  arden 
Spirits." 

The  lack  of  large  streams  for  power 
purposes  and  the  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation of  raw  and  finished  products  aside 
from  those  of  lumber  and  agriculture,  has 
undoubtedly  reacted  unfavorably  on  the 
town's  industrial  development.  But  what 
is  even  better  than  rapidly  whirring  fac- 
tory wheels  is  the  character  of  a  town's  in- 
habitants. 

For  over  a  century  Montgomery  has 
been  known  for  the  integrity  and  worth  of 
its  citizens  and  its  positions  of  trust  have 
been  filled  by  men  of  action  and  public 
spirit.  While  poor  in  money,  they  were 
rich  in  enterprise,  and  these  liberty-loving 
ancestors  of  ours  have  left  an  example  of 
faith  and  industry  which  we  should  all  do 
well  to  emulate. 
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FAMILY  DATE  NUMBER  SOURCE 


Zadok  and  Lucy   Allyn  1767  33  Groton,  Ct. 

Ephraim- Susanna   Avery  1767  49  Westfield  and  Southampton 

Dan.-Rebecca  Barrett  1784  13  Virginia 

Harras-Irena  Bartholomew    1810  14  Springfield 

Zadock-Deborah  Bosvvorth  1784  33  Southampton 

John-Hannah   Brant  1783  16  Hartford  or  Springfield 

Isaac-Mary   Camp  1830  9  Norwich 

Nelson- Waity  Chapman  1796  50  Groton,  Ct. 

Phineas-Lucretia   Clapp  1799  10  Southampton 

Jas.-Ruth   Clark  1787  52  Simsbury,  Ct. 


(In  addition  to  this  large  family,  were  eleven  who  spelled  their  surname 
"Clerk"  coming  from  Pownal,  Vt.) 


Thomas- Thankful   Crow 

John- Susannah  French 

George-Polly   Gorham 

Moses-Lucy   Hatch 

Jonathan-Hannah   Herrick 

Amos-Deborah   Kagwin  or 

Keigwin 

Gamaliel-Pricilla   King 

Ruben-Mary  Knap 

Truman-Olive   Mallory 

Moses-Mary  Maynard 

Joel-Martha  Moor  or 

Moore 

Aaron-Lydia  Parks 

Abiel-Eunice  Pettis  or 

Pettes 

Martin- Ruth   Root 

Asa-Mary   Shirtleff 

Sylvester-Mary  Squire 

John-Elizabeth  Tiffany 

Ebeneser-Zurviah   Tillotson 

Jas.-Thankful   Wheeler 

Chas.-Eunice   Wright 

Amos-Wealthy  Frisbee 


1786 

19 

Northampton 

1767 

18 

Westfield 

1781 

21 

Norwich 

1797 

9 

England 

1793 

27 

Westfield 

1773 

17 

Chester 

1795 

13 

Murrayfield 

1784 

13 

Westfield 

1793 

12 

Westfield 

1793 

10 

Norwich 

1794 

79 

Southampton 

1791 

42 
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Paragraphs  from  the  Past 

by  Jim  Curran 

Woronoco  alias  Westfield 


The  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  in 
the  area  occupied  by  Westfield  probably 
took  place  between  1658  and  1662.  The 
early  Indian  names  for  Westfield  were 
Woronoco,  Warronoco,  and  Waroroke.  The 
Massachusetts  General  Court  wanted  to 
name  the  town  Streamfield,  as  it  was  lo- 
cated between  two  streams,  but  the  name 
Westfield  prevailed  as  it  was  the  extreme 
western  settlement  in  New  England. 

Until  May  28,  1669,  Woronoco  (alias 
Westfield)  was  a  part  of  Springfield.  On 
June  30,  1669,  Alquat,  the  Indian  Sachem 
of  Waranoake  and  Pochasuck,  transferred 
to  Captain  John  Pynchon  of  Springfield  a 
Targe  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Rivers,'  (of  Westfield).  The  price 
agreed  upon  for  this  approximately  six 
square  miles  was  forty  pounds.  The  spot 
chosen  for  the  first  settlement  of  West- 
field  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Rivers  (the  site  of  the  former  To- 
nelli's  Inn).  A  strong  fort  was  built  about 
two  miles  in  circumference  as  protection 
from  the  savages.  The  first  town  lots  were 
given  by  lot  to  Thomas  Gun,  David  Ash- 
ley, John  Ponder,  Sargeant  Stebbins,  Jo- 
seph Whiting,  William  Brookes  (alias  Israel 
Dewey),  Thomas  Bancroft,  Hugh  Dudley, 
Isaac  Phelps,  George  Phelps,  Thomas 
Rootes,  and  Thomas  Noble. 

The  first  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  was 
the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor  who  was  also  a 
physician.  The  first  child  born  in  West- 
field  was  Benjamin  Sexton  who  was  born 
in  1666  and  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  88, 


left  many  descendants.  The  first  Westfield 
men  killed  in  a  'foreign'  war  were  three 
young  men  sent  to  Deerfield  at  the  time  of 
the  King  Philip's  War.  Westfield  suffered 
very  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians 
in  this  war.  Buildings  were  burned,  a  few 
residents  shot,  and  many  were  carried 
away  into  captivity. 

In  1648,  a  dispute  arose  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  over  the  juris- 
diction of  'Woronoco.'  In  1649,  it  was 
agreed  that  both  states  would  meet  to  "run 
a  line"  to  determine  the  boundaries. 
Connecticut  failed  to  send  a  representa- 
tive, so  Woronoco  was  added  to  Massa- 
chusetts by  default.  Woronoco,  which  was 
surrounded  by  Indians,  was  considered 
the  best  site  to  obtain  beaver  pelts.  John 
Pynchon  of  Springfield  controlled  the  en- 
tire beaver  trade  in  Woronoco  from  a  li- 
cense granted  by  the  General  Court  in 
Boston.  Woronoco  pioneers  were  also 
well  known  for  their  making  of  fine  tur- 
pentine. 

In  1662,  a  trading  post  was  established 
by  three  young  men  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Rivers  but  after  one  year  of 
operation,  they  were  kidnapped  and  car- 
ried off  by  Indians.  Among  the  grandsons 
of  the  pioneers  were  the  Ashleys,  At- 
waters,  Averys,  Bancrofts,  Bush,  Cadwells, 
Campbells,  Clapps,  Clarks,  Cooks,  Curtis, 
Deweys,  Fowlers,  Hanchetts,  Hastings, 
Holcombs,  Hulls,  Kelloggs,  Eglestons, 
Kings,  Kneils,  Lees,  Loomis,  Moseleys, 
Nobles,  Pease,  Phelps,  Roots,  Sacketts, 
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Sextons,  Shepards,  Smiths,  Taylors,  Up- 
sons,  Wellers,  Whitneys  and  Wrights. 

In  1724,  Captain  John  Ashley  of  West- 
field,  together  with  three  others,  pur- 
chased the  land  now  known  as  Great 
Barrington,  Sheffield,  Egremont,  Alford, 
Mount  Washington,  and  Boston  Corner, 
for  460  pounds,  three  barrels  of  cider,  and 
thirty  quarts  of  rum.  Twenty-one  Indian 
Sachems  signed  the  deed,  and  presum- 
ably, a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

In  1736,  Thomas  Ingersoll  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
mountainous  region  of  6000  acres  on  the 
western-most  frontier  because  it  contained 
excellent  building  stones  and  beaver  pelts. 
The  petition  was  granted  and  the  'New 
Addition'  was  added  which  included  the 
town  of  Russell  and  part  of  Montgomery. 


In  1777,  during  the  outbreak  of  small- 
pox in  town,  an  order  was  passed,  stating 
that  'if  any  persons  should  go  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  pest-house  and  then  come  into 
town,  he  would  be  fined  twenty  pounds 
and,  if  in  default,  he  should  be  publically 
whipped  twenty  stripes  upon  his  naked 
back.' 

About  the  year  1800,  Westfield  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  her  residents  by 
their  removal  to  the  Black  River  Country 
in  New  York  State,  which  today  contains 
many  descendants  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Westfield. 

(The  above  historical  information  was  gar- 
nered from  Trumbull's  "History  of  Hampden 
County.") 
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Genealogical  Queries 

Compiled  By:  Grace  Wheeler 


Would  like  all  information  on  Abijah 
Hazard  who  died  in  Otis,  Nov.  14,  1845.  1 
believe  he  was  born  in  South  Kingston,  R.I. 
about  1 774.  Would  like  proof  of  this  and  to 
find  the  names  of  his  parents. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Haskell  Bardwell 

Box  24 
Whately,  MA  01093 


the  same  family  who  were  in  the  Pitts- 
field,  MA  area  with  seven  children  about 
1788? 

Ms.  Doris  Wheeler 
44  West  St. 
West  Hatfield,  MA  01088 


Would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  de- 
scendants of  James  Claghorn,  Asenath 
Strong  Miller,  James  Miller,  born  Aug.  16, 
1804  in  Cummington,  MA. 

Also,  would  like  information  on  Electa 
Lyman,  daughter  of  Aaran  Lyman,  born 
March  28,  1831,  died  May  26, 1883,  Char- 
lemont,  MA.  Are  there  any  records  that 
will  verify  this  information  found  in  a  book 
called  "The  Claghorn  Family?" 

Mr.  David  Claghorn 
R.F.D.  ±4 
Middlehury,  VT  05753 


Am  looking  for  information  on  a  Dan- 
iel Wheeler,  born  Jan.  12,  1750,  at  Reho- 
both,  MA,  son  of  Col.  Philip  Wheeler  and 
his  wife,  Martha  Salisbury.  He  married 
Lois  Bullock  on  Nov.  24,  1772.  Were  they 


Am  looking  for  information  on  early 
members  of  my  family  who  lived  in  the 
Norwich  area  of  Hampden  County,  MA. 

William  French 
William  French  Jr. 
Ephraim  Avery 
Susannah  Bill  French 
James  Wheeler 
John  French 
Prudence  Gavitt 
Elizabeth  Avery  French 
Thankful  French  Wheeler 
Peter  Bundy 

The  time  period  would  be  before  and  af- 
ter 1771. 

William  M.  French 
603  Panorama  Drive 
Grand  Junction,  CO  81503 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

1                               Printing  CantorB  1 

The  business  printers,.  T 

Whether  you  need  competent  T 
advice  and  assistance  or  you  T 
*     know  exactly  what  you  need,  i 
\     depend  on  us  for  1 

^      WHAT  YOU  NEED,  i 
1                  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT  1 

(  Fast,  quality  printing. ..and  more  I 

\            138  Memorial  Avenue 

West  Springfield,  MA  01 089 
f  (413)736-5223 

Wolcott  Realty 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

m  |V  ^FAMILY 

GATEWAY 
—AUTO  PARTS— 

"Mora  Tton  Just  An  Auto  Parts  Store^ 

ROUTE  20.  HUNTINGTON,  MA  01050 

(413)  667-3101          Call  Tall  Fraa  1-800-992-1054 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
QUALITY  OF  YESTERYEAR 


PRINTING  DESIGN 
TYPESETTING 

competitiue  prices 
superior  workmonship 
unique  personalized  service 

(4  1  3)  238-4463 


^   "where  you  II  see  the  difference" 


I  RIVER  ROAD,  WORTHINGTON.  MA  OI098 


B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C  G  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 

Route  20,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Tel.  667-3081 
Tel.  568-1243 


HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

neK  location 

East  Main  Street  Huntington.  MA  01050 
667-553  1 
Qua  lit}' 

Hardware,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products.  Glass, 
Lawn  &  Garden  Products 


MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 


svnmg  the  people  of  Hunrini;f(>ri 
for  o\ er  .?5  years 


DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 


Sionehengineering 


Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON        Moss  Hill  Rd. 
Russell,  MA. 
(413)  .S4S-2()Sf> 


Complimcnrs  Of 

MARY'S  VARIETY 

Route  20 
Chester,  Massachusetts 

(413)  354-7894 


WESTFIELD  PHARMACY,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

"Posie"  Flower  Supplies 
Convalescent  Supplies  —  Cards 
Candy  —  Gifts 

Tel.  562-441 1 
65  Franklin  Street  .  Westfield,  Mass. 
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A  Country  Bookstore 

20.000  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 


Victorian  Prints.  Antiquarian  Post  Cards 
Wide  Selection  of  Greeting  Cards 
Party  Goods  —  Gifts 

Open  7  Days  JO  A.M.  ■  5  PM. 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Coit  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(From  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  1  V2  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right. ) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 


WM 


Raymah  Westgate,  C  P  C.U  .  C.I.C. 


WEST-MOORE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street 
Chester,  Massachusetts  0101 1 
(413)  354-9688 

INSURANCE  FOR  YOUR 
HOME,  BUSINESS,  FARM 
AND  AUTO 

(ALSO  UFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH) 

"Your  Local  Hillionn  Insurance  .Agenn" 


We  're  with  you  every  .step  of  the  way. 


Hill  (owns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Publicaiion 
"Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilltowns" 

667-3211 

Main  Street  Huntington,  MA 


For  itu-  nwa  in  prrvMuJ  (-omputuy; 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield.  MA  01089 
413-736-2112 
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—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Lucy  Conant 
Connie  Dorrington 
Bernard  Drew 
Helena  Duris 
Ida  Joslyn 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Louise  Mason 
Grace  Wheeler 


STONE  WALLS 

Box  85 

Huntington,  Massachusetts  01050 
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